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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF THAILAND 


By Albert Lyman 


The Kingdom of Thailand possesses a modern 
judicial system. Its general structure includes a 
Supreme Court, called the “Dika Court,’ and an 
Intermediate Court of Appeals, plus numerous city 
and provincial courts of original jurisdiction, the 
latter being called District Courts. In Bangkok, 
the capital city, there are located both the Supreme 
Court and the Intermediate Court of Appeals. All 
the courts sit in continuous session through the year, 
taking only one month for vacation, and that is 
during April, it being the hottest month of the year 
in Bangkok. During vacation periods the court is 
always open for emergency matters, routine motions 
and attachments. The Supreme Court has a bench 
of twenty-two judges. The Intermediate Court of 
Appeals has a bench of forty-six judges. The 
appellate courts sit in panels and divisions, accord- 
ing to the general types of the cases presented. 


The judges of all the courts hold lifetime 
appointments conditioned on good behavior, with the 
appointment being made by the King upon the 
recommendation of the Ministry of Justice. The 
opinions of the Supreme Court are compiled in 
printed form, they being gathered together at 
intervals and printed through the courtesy of the 
Thailand Bar Association. The opinions of the 
Intermediate Court of Appeals and the courts of 
original jurisdictions are not issued in printed form. 
The general public learns of them only through 
newspaper reports, or from the litigants involved. 


Following the procedure customary in many 
Civil Law countries, the appellate courts hear 
appeals for both errors of law and fact. However, 


when the two lower courts agree in their decisions 
as to matters of fact, then the Supreme Court 
confined itself to appeals on matters of law alone. 
Also appeals come as a matter of right, and not by 
petition for a writ of certiorari. 


Sentences in criminal cases, as well as judgment 
in civil matters, can be altered by the appellate 
courts, including increasing or decreasing penalties 
and changing awards made by civil judgments. 

The judicial system of Thailand is independent 
of the legislative and executive branches of the 
government. There have been little, if any, attempts 
by the executive authorities to interfere with the 
functioning of the courts. Governmental Ministries 
and the various Departments are subject to suits in 
the courts the same as ordinary private defendant, 
only the King being inviolable from process. Many 
of the Siamese jydges and lawyers have received 
their law education abroad, a great number of them 
having studied in Great Britain. For many years 
up to the beginning of World War II, British lawyers 
(and some French) sat as Judges and Advisers in 
the Siamese Courts. As a result the judiciary and 
the Bar have become imbued with the ideals and 
achievements of the British legal system, modified 
by French influences. Nowadays there are no 
longer any Consular Courts, Mixed Tribunals, or 
foreign judges in the Siamese judicial system. 

Although most Thai jurists maintain that 
Thailand now has the Civil Law system as the basis 
for its jurisprudence, yet, from outward appearance, 
it seems the common law system of England prevails 
fundamentally. The decisions of British appellate 
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courts are often quoted in Siamese court opinions, 
as also are some American and _ Continental 
European cases. The Thailand Civil and Commer- 
cial Code in Section No. 4, provides, that, in those 
situations where no Code provisions are applicable, 
the general rules of law should be applied. When 
guidance is sought for such rules, it is usually the 
British point of view which is obtained. The 
provisions of the Siamese laws relating to commer- 
cial matters follow generally those of the British 
legal system. Especially is this true in matters of 
taxation, banking, corporations, maritime con- 
troversies, and negotiable instruments. That comas 
from the fact that British sea-commerce has 
dominated South Asia for several hundred years. 


Tort rules generally follow the German theories. 
The laws of inheritance and domestic relations are 
generally based on ancient Siamese customs, with 
some provisions taken from the Civil Law. A close 
resemblance is found in the latter two subjects to 
like provisions of Japanese law, which in turn is 
based on the Civil Law. Procedural matters in 
court pleadings follow the British system, with trial 
procedure following the Japanese system. In addi- 
tion, the Siamese have adopted some features of the 
Chinese law in domestic relations and in land 
matters. As one Siamese lawyer remarked recently 
the Siamese legal system is like a “salad bowl.” 


The criminal law is codified, with its provisions 
and definitions based upon British and Japanese 
theories, and its trial methods following that of 
Japan. The Crown Prosecutor may appeal criminal 
cases on both law and fact, just as is done by the 
accused. The only death penalties in Siamese law 
are for murder and high treason. While not so long 
ago the death penalty was carried out by beheading, 
the method now used is that of shooting. Executions 
are not public. In the good old days (which are 
not too far gone, the early 1900’s), the bodies of 
executed felons were exposed on platforms outside 
the prison buildings, to be eaten by vultures and 
roving dogs. Such practices ceased, however, with 
the advent of the modern tourist trade, after a few 
faint-hearted ladies collapsed on viewing the scene. 


In criminal cases, two or three judges sit when 
‘ the penalty can be greater than one year. Decisions 
of at least two judges must agree to support a 
conviction. Should they be divided, the Chief Judge 
casts the deciding third vote. The courts have a 
practice of imposing a severe sentence upon a finding 
of guilty, but on a plea of guilty, or extenuating 
circumstances, they reduce it substantially, the 
reduction being part of the written judgment. Thus, 
it gives the public a vivid example of the benefits 
to be gained by a plea of guilty, or a finding of 
guilt with extenuating circumstances justifying 
merciful treatment. 


In Bangkok there exists separate lower Courts 
of original jurisdiction called the Northern and 
Southern District courts, they having civil jurisdic- 
tion on matters up to 500 ticals (about U.S.$25). 
They also handle landlord and tenant matters, as 
well as criminal cases involving sentences less than 
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one year, and other minor cases involving mis- 
demeanors. Bangkok possesses a separate criminal 
court for cases involving sentences over one year. 
Also it has a High Civil Court of Original 
Jurisdiction. 


The various provinces of Thailand have a total 
of eighty-three separate courts, which are courts of 
general jurisdiction, each court handling both civil 
and criminal cases of all types, it sitting, when 
needed, in separate civil and criminal divisions. 


The court costs for civil cases are usually 
determined on a percentage of the damages sought. 
A deposit of 2%% of the amount claimed is required 
for initial court costs, with the costs being assessed 
as part of the final judgment. Also a nominal 
attorney’s fee is awarded to the winning litigant. 
Other types of cases have more nominal fees for 
costs. Bankruptcy cases are handled by the Civil 
Division, with the initial court costs for filing a 
petition amounting to 100 tical (about $5.00 U.S.) 
The bankruptcy laws and court procedure are 
modeled upon the British Bankruptcy Acts of the 
early 1930’s. 


The existing methods of trying litigated cases 
are not conducive to a rapid disposition of the case. 
Uncontested matters go through fairly quickly, at 
about the same speed as in the United States. The 
contested cases, however, are tried on the instalment 
plan. The plaintiff’s side, for instance, can take 
several sessions, about two to four weeks apart. At 
the conclusion of plaintiff’s case, the defendant is 
given two or three weeks to get ready, and the 
presentation of the defense takes place in like instal- 
ments. As court calendars are fixed for two to 
five weeks ahead, it is the practice to allot each case 
only a few hours at a time, usually the whole 
morning or afternoon, or the whole day. The trial 
of contested cases does get started much more 
rapidly than they do in the American Federal courts. 
The procedure is that a summons is issued a day or 
two after the suit is filed. The defendant must file 
an answer within eight days after service of process, 
unless permission is given for an extension. After 
the answer is filed, the case is set down on hearing 
for fixing the issue, it being a sort of pre-trial 
procedure. That hearing is held about three to four 
weeks after the answer is filed. The first trial 
hearing is held about four weeks after the fixing of 
the issues. The pre-trial court can enter an order 
that either the plaintiff or the defendant shall have 
the burden of proceeding first with the presentation 
of the evidence, it depending upon the issues involved, 
and the state of the pleadings. 


A good feature which the Siamese courts have 
with regard to the filing of cases, is that before the 
Clerk can accept the case for issuance of a summons, 
the complaint must first be submitted to a judge for 
examination to ascertain whether it presents a 
prima-facie case. Upon a judge reviewing the 
plaintiff’s petition, which is usually done in a day 
or so, and the judge feeling the pleadings are 
properly drawn and set forth a prima-facie case, 
he authorizes the Court Clerk to accept it and have 
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summons issued in the usual course. That system 
does prevent the court from being cluttered up with 
cases involving faulty pleading, and irresponsible 
actions. 


The principal reason for the trial delays 
mentioned above in contested cases, is that, under 
Siamese practice, the judges are required to make 
extensive notes of all the testimony, their notes 
constituting the record of the case for appeal 
purposes. At the conclusion of each witness’ 
testimony the notes are read aloud by one of the 
judges, and the respective counsel and the witness 
are required to sign those notes as being substantially 
correct. Shorthand reporters are not used in the 
courts, although the judges have from time to time 
endeavored to utilize such procedure. However, 
apparently there do not exist enough qualified 
shorthand reporters in Siamese to take care of all 
the courts. Also the judges have tried the modern 
mechanical reporting systems, but no final decision 
has been made yet on their use. To permit the 
utilization of such reporting of the testimony will 
require the changing of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
which requires Parliamentary enactment, and that 
is at times rather difficult to obtain, as is true in 
all countries. The advantage of the judges taking 
notes of the evidence does permit them to cull out 
all irrelevant matters. As ordinary court clerks 
are not competent to make those digests, it appears 
as though the judges have no alternative but to 
make those notes themselves, laborious as it is. 
However, many of the judges are dissatisfed with 
the existing reporting system, and are exploring 
ways and means of changing that type of procedure, 
so as to cut down their hand labor. 


The laws of evidence are not so strictly observed 
as under the American standards. That is, the 
Siamese judges will permit a case to be tried in a 
more wide-open manner than in the American courts. 
The Thai judges take the attitude that they know 
the limits of permissible and competent evidence, 
and are not apt to accept as binding, any irrelevant 
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statements or hearsay testimony, they giving such 
type of evidence only its proper probative value. 
Lay witnesses are permitted to give their opinion on 
certain factual situations, giving surmises and con- 
clusions, without being held closely to have a skilled 
knowledge of the subject, nor proper observation of 
the facts. The judges, however, evaluate such 
testimony as being that of unskilled persons of good 
or bad observation as the case may be. 

The judgments of all the courts are given in 
the form of written opinions signed by the judges, 
the opinions reviewing the facts, making findings 
thereon, presenting conclusions of law, and rendering 
an appropriate judgment as the conclusion. All 
those judgments are prepared by the judges them- 
selves, and not the lawyers as so often happens in 
the American lower courts. The Thai methods of 
keeping the records cf the proceedings, and the 
rendering of the written judgments do make a good 
record for appeal purposes. However it is contrary 
to the American system, where the tendency is that 
the lower court judges should not render too many 
written opinions, as it makes the reported cases too 
voluminous. Also the American system relieves the 
judges of the burden of making up the record for 
purposes of appeal. 


There are many lawyers in Thailand, including 
women members of the Bar. Most of the women 
utilize their law training in government jobs, there 
being only four or five in active practice in Bangkok, 
and perhaps several more throughout the provinces. 
Bangkok possesses the country’s only law school, 
it being part of the University of Moral and Political 
Sciences. The law school is a four-year course. 
After graduation those intending to begin active 
practice must undergo an additional year’s training 
at a Legal Institute operated by the Bar Association. 


There is no distinction between barristers and 
solicitors as exist in England. However, in Thai- 
land, there are two categories of lawyers, they being 
called “first” and “second” class. The first class 
lawyers are called Barristers, and are permitted to 
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HONGKONG’S AIRPLANES OVER THE FAR EAST 


Cathay Pacific Airways have just announced 
that the latest improvement to the services which 
they offer to the travelling public will be that, 
effective from 2nd July, their new Douglas DC.6 
will take over the flights on the Hongkong’ Manila 
route. This modern four-engined aircraft, which 
is pressurized and air-conditioned, will achieve a 
flight from Hongkong to Manila in 2 hours 40 
minutes flying time. Travel by Cathay Pacific 
Airways between Hongkong and Manila will, there- 
fore, be by the speediest service available, and 
passengers will be departing Hongkong at 8:00 a.m. 
Hongkong Summer Time on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and arriving at Manila at 9:40 a.m. 
Manila Time. In order to record the inauguration 
of these new services Cathay Pacific Airways have 
invited representatives of the foreign and Chinese 
press in Hongkong to travel as their guests in the 
inaugural flight. These guests will have the 
pleasure of discovering for themselves what it 
means to travel in this comfortable aeroplane on 
the latest of Cathay Pacific airways’ services. 


This British airline of Hongkong has now been 
operating an airline for some 9 years, and from 
the small beginning there has developed a regional 
airline carrying world-wide recognition and recipro- 
cation, with an excellent record for utilisation and 
punctuality. The progress of this independent 
British airline, who operate with British pilots and 
maintenance engineers, reflects great credit on those 
responsible for its efficient maintenance and 
operation. 3 


Present day operations are in many respects a 
model of high utilisation, combined with administra- 
tive efficiency. The fleet consists of 1 DC.6, 1 DC.4 
and 1 DC.3, yet a formidable amount of work is 
achieved. The DC.6, registered ‘“‘VR-HFG”, is 


practice in any court of the Kingdom. The lawyers 
in the second class group are limited to practice 
before courts in the geogiraphical area wherein they 
make application to practice law. Outside that 
particular area, they must ask for special admission 
for each particular case. The Thai law school gives 
courses in the Anglo-Saxon legal systems, and thus 
the common-law doctrines are known and _ under- 
stood by Thai lawyers. While most of the courts 
and many lawyers’ offices possess a fair quantity 
of British law books, relatively few American law- 
books are present, they being mostly isolated 
textbooks. However, the Bar Association Library 
possess several sets of American Law Encyclopedias. 


In conclusion, it should be observed that the 
Siamese courts do observe to a great extent the 
theory of “stare decisis,” although it is the boast of 
Civil Law countries that such is not needed under 
the Civil Law system. 


Cathay Pacific Airways’ latest acquisition; she was 
very recently bought from Pan American Grace 
Airways. This aircraft arrived in Hongkong from 
Miami on the 15th of March 1955, and for 3 weeks 
she was devoted to proving and training flights 
designed to ensure that this newest addition to the 
fleet would maintain C.P.A.’s traditions. The first 
scheduled flight was made on the 3rd of April, and 
she now operates twice weekly, Hongkong/ Bangkok’ 
Singapore and return, and once weekly, Hongkong/ 
Saigon/Singapore and return, and will now operate 
twice weekly Hongkong/Manila and return. 


The DC.4, “VR-HFF” which was purchased 
from Canadian Pacific Airlines in 1954 to replace 
the gallant and well-known “VR-HEU”, operates 
once weekly, Hongkong/Bangkok/Rangoon/Calcutta 
and return, once weekly, Hongkong/Saigon and 
return, and also operates services between Hong- 
kong and British North Borneo. This high 
utilisation is the result of careful planning and 
management, and of efficient control by those 
responsible for the operational and engineering 
administration. 


C.P.A.’s centralisation of engineering is a major 
factor; all aircraft return to Hongkong within 
almost 36 hours of their departure, so that all 
maintenance checks are done in the same 
place, by the same men, which enables C.P.A. 
to operate at a high utilisation without any loss of 
reliability and comfort. Each aircraft also spends 
24 to 36 continuous hours weekly in the hands of 
the engineers. 


Although, in the not-too-distant future, Hong- 
kong will have a first class airport with all the 
modern aids which go with it, Kai Tak is, at the 
moment, notorious for its. difficult, albeit 
picturesque, approaches. The experience and 
knowledge of C:P.A. pilots frequently enables them 
to land safely in weather conditions which cause 
other operators to divert. Out of a total of 
approximately 300 civil diversions for weather in 
the last 5 years, C.P.A. have suffered only 18. These 
figures can be seen in perspective by comparing the 
average of 60 landings per week made by all civil 
aircraft using Hongkong, with C.P.A.’s average of 
10 per week. As a result of this, the Company 
now have a high reputation for regularity and 
reliability in the Far East and beyond. 


Cathay ‘Pacific Airways have operated a total 
of 8,500,000 miles since the reorganization of the 
Company in 1948, and have carried 101,000 passen- 
gers. This considerable achievement should be a 
source of satisfaction to travellers as a measure of 
this Company’s experience in passenger carrying 
and their high regard for their responsibilities. 
Mail authorities and shippers of freight have also 
come to rely more and more on the regularity of 
this airline. 
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CHINA’S LOW FARM PRODUCTION 


“Although China’s agriculture has gained great deve- 
lopment, small peasant farming still dominates, production 
equipment remains backward and farm products are still not 
ample. On an average, each of the 600 million people can 
have only 500-odd catties of grain (a catty is 14 lbs.), four 
catties of cotton and small quantities of meat, oil and 
fat each year. Shortage of these commodities is already 
felt.” This was stated by Li Shu-cheng in his report to the 
National Congress on agricultural production. He called for 
increased production in all these commodities, saying it is 
necessary to launch mass'- production-increase campaigns 
centering on mutual aid and co-operative organizations in 
the countryside. The main thing to be done, he went on, 
is to carry out large-scale reclamation in undeveloped areas, 
Surveys are being organised for this purpose and surveys 
and designs for 100 million mow of barren but arable land 
were expected to be completed within the period of the first 
Five Year Plan. 

At present the principal way of increasing production, 
he said, is to raise the yield per hectare of the cultivated 
land. “Our country has excellent natural conditions and 
several thousand years’ experience in farming, in addition to 
the technical help of the Soviet Union,” he claimed. Tractors 
cannot be used on a massive scale just now, but animal power 
and new type farming implements must be brought into 
play. “We must popularize according to plan double-bladed 
sulky ploughs and new-type implements, multiply livestock, 
accumulate manure, increase the supply of chemical fertili- 
Ser, organise the masses to select improved strains and 
gradually enlarge the acreage of improved strains and set 
up more agro-technical stations and improve research. Each 
year thousands and thousands of mow of land are still hit by 
flood, drought and pests, and these troubles cannot be over- 
come overnight, but the officials and the peasants must co- 
operate in irrigation and other projects.” 

The Minister said that major agricultural products in 
1952 topped the pre-war levels, though the level had dropped 
by about one-fourth in 1949 compared with the period before 
the Sino-Japanese War, which began in 1937. The gross 
output of grain in 1952 was 327,000 million catties, about 
9% above the pre-war peak. (The Minister did not refer to 
it, but the population increased during the intervening two 
and a half decades by perhaps as much as 30%). The gross 
output of cotton in 1952 of 25.8 million piculs topped the 
pre-war level by 52%. This did perhaps justify his claim 
that China has fundamentally changed the situation of de- 
pendence on foreign imports of cotton, but not in the case 
of grain). 

The Socialist factor in the agricultural economy is 
growing, said the Minister, and there are now 110 mechanized 
and semi-mechanized State farms, 2,300 provincial and local 
State farms, 89 State ranches, 19 State aquatic enterprises, 
101 tractor stations, over 100,000 agricultural producer. co- 
operatives and mutual aid teams embracing over 60 million 
peasant households. 

He claimed that despite the relatively poor results the 
State in the past five years extended farming credit in 
enormous amounts, built water conservancy projects at great 
cost, produced and supplied nearly a million pieces of modern 
farm implements and nearly 10,000 tons of commercial fer- 
tiliser, and implemented the taxation policy and the price 
policy designed to increase production, while there are 8,300 
research, experimental and technical agencies with personnel 
totalling 100,000. He admitted that many blunders in policy 
and methods had caused discontent among the masses, while 


other defects caused by lack of experience and the “expan- 
sion” mentality led to high production costs, low output and 
huge waste in State agriculture. 


Chang Nai-chi also boasted about the country’s inde- 
pendence of food imports in his report on food work to 
Congress. Government’s grain price policy removed the 
great fluctuations which turned bumper harvests into a cala- 
mity for the farmer because of the fall in price, he asserted, 
while the Government monopoly ensured that grain was sent 
to places in need and sold to consumers at a reasonable 
price. The Army and the Government personnel, he added, 
were assured of an adequate supply. He boasted that the 
food import policy of other years had been transformed into 
a food export policy, but hastened to add that exports of 
food were only 1% of the total output and were largely 
in beans of all kinds. 


He blamed the “daily more acute” situation—since the 
food organizations throughout the country were placed 
under the new CPG Ministry of Food in September 1952— 
to the consumption of more grain by the people and. to over- 
stocking by small producers whose livelihood had improved. 
But floods, drought and pests entered into the picture also, 
the State granaries were hard put to it to meet the demand, 
and though the grain market in the large and middle cities 
remained stable in general, an ever-larger amount of grain 
flowed back to the rural villages: a phenomenon, he said, 
which “is by no means accidental,” but a problem bound to 
arise as they marched toward Socialism and entered the 
stage of planning. It reflected “a contradiction between 
capitalism and Socialism,” and as it was fundaniciital it 
must be solved by fundamental methods. The new grain 
policy enforced in November 1953, he affirmed, had changed 
the whole situation and brought about a great increase in 
State purchases, which went up nearly 78% between July 
1953 and June 1954, while the grain stock went up by 51%. 
Private grain industry and commerce “underwent  trans- 
formation” (liquidation), and the Minister argued that it 
was Only because of these measures that they were able to 
overcome the flood calamity. 


But, he went on, controlled purchases and marketing as 
well as market control “are a series of extremely heavy and 
complex work.” For compulsory purchase they had to deal 
directly with “the broad peasants, an overwhelming majority 
of whom are individual producers.” Controlled marketing 
had to ensure the whole population of cities, towns and 
industrial and mining districts, as well as the people pro- 
ducing industrial crops or in areas of famine or shortages, 
of an adequate food supply. The needs of the cooked food 
trade and the non-resident population had to be met and 
consideration given to animal fodder and seeds. All this 
work was undertaken last year when experience and time 
were lacking, so “many shortcomings and errors’ occurred. 
The Minister recited a whole catalogue of these defects. 
Firstly the State never bought enough though in some places 
there was too much and in others too little. Markets were 
irrationally distributed, control was not evenly exercised, 
and private merchants and dealers were still able to carry 
on in some places where Government fell down, while 
part of the private stores or agents “still committed unlaw- 
ful acts” (i.e., sold grain). 


The principal factors for these troubles were “the lack 
of a full grasp of the situation, complex as it is, on the part 
of the broad peasantry.” The nation’s grain output, though 
increasing annually, still could not meet the daily growing 
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TRADE UNIONS’ 


Not only are the Chinese Communists complaining of 
passive resistance by private industrialists and merchants to 
their transformation as a prelude to elimination. They are 
also encountering difficulties with the trade unions in private 
industry. Admittedly, they organised and mobilised’ the 
workers in correctly implementing the policy of the Party, 
helped the employers to get their factories going again in 
the rehabilitation period, and waged a firm struggle at the 
orders of the Party against the bourgeoisie in the 5-anti 
campaign. They were also responsible for many other 
changes in line with Party policy, and even took a useful 
part in combatting the “despicable methods” of the indus- 
trialists who tried to turn means of production into means 
of living and committed a variety of unlawful things. 


But there are certain defects in the work at present 
and it is to these that the Communist papers have directed 
their attention. They are falling down on their job to 
educate the workers in private industry into a proper view 
of Socialist transformation and the Marxist ideas. In parti- 
cular it is necessary to persuade them that “the realisation 
of Socialism is a necessary law in the historical development 
of mankind, the only bright future for the working class, 
and must be achieved through all efforts.” At the moment 
they don’t quite appreciate all this. They are well off, 
and well treated, and they have no special reason to suppose 
they would be treated and paid better under the State. 
Hence the “misconceptions” they still cherish and which 
the trade unions are required to remove. The workers have 


needs, and “for a considerable period of time, therefore, the 
supply and demand situation will remain acute.” 


In his report to Congress Hsieh Chueh-tsai varied the 
alibis for the unsatisfactory situation, and was more realistic 
and less evasive. Year after year the country had been 
visited by calamities. In 1949 no less than 120 million mow 
of land were affected; in 1950, 76 million; in 1951, 56 mil- 
lion; in 1952, 66 million; in 1953, 94 million; and in 1954, 
over 160 million. They had had to fight flood, drought, un- 
seasonable cold, and insect pests. 


The Government had disbursed in relief 868.7 billion 
yuan in 1950; 643.2 billion in 1951; 1,012.6 billion in 1952; 
1,513.4 billion in 1953; and 3,000 billion by the end of the 
summer of 1954, though the figure for this year must be 
far larger. But so far the total of relief had reached over 
11,000 billion yuan. In the recent unprecedented floods 
nearly 10 million victims had to be evacuated from the 
stricken districts of Hupeh, Hunan and Anhuei alone, though 
this was all done systematically and in an organised manner. 
The great loss of life in 1931 had not been repeated and 
losses had been reduced to a minimum. But even so they 
were very serious in regard to lost production, houses, farm 
tools and cattle and damage to dykes. 


The rapid development of the mutual aid and co-opera- 
tive movement had brought much happiness and ministered 
to the welfare of the families of the revolutionary martyrs, 
servicemen disabled and the servicemen separated from the 
army and engaged in construction. In the 67 schools for 
disabled servicemen are over 50,000 students. 


The Peking People’s Daily devoted a great part of its 
issue of November 17 to comment and data on the purchase 
and supply of grain. It claimed that output surpassed the 
1953 figure despite the great natural calamities and says the 
State purchase price was 8% higher than in 1952. 
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only to be properly enlightened, say the Party leaders, to 
ensure their conscientious rallying round the Party and the 
trade unions in the struggle for the transformation of 
capitalist industry and commerce. 


Some under-estimate the difficulty of transforming 
capitalist enterprise. The State power “rests in the hands 
of the working class’—which really means the Communist 
hierarchy—and therefore, they argue, the bourgeoisie would 
not dare to cause any trouble. Transformation would thus 
be easy, and it is a job the Government can do without 
their help. But, it is emphasised, the Government does 
depend on the workers in these industries for help in this 
transformation. If it takes leadership from above it also 
takes support from below to accomplish “this stupendous 
task.” But the real rub lies elsewhere, and the Communists 
give it away, though they make it the last point of all. This 
is that workers and staff members—influenced of course by 
“the malicious propaganda of the bourgeoisie’—are afraid 
that after they embark upon the path of State capitalism, 
especially public-private joint operation, their wages would 
be cut and their amenities reduced. In other words they 
believe they would be worse off under the State than under 
private enterprise. The element called for is thus not so 
much persuasion as compulsion, and the education called 
for would be accompanied by rather forceful methods. To 
begin with, the trade union officials must make it clear to 
the workers that the raw materials they use are supplied 
now only by the State and the finished products they manu- 
facture can be sold only to or through the State. The boss, 
therefore, however good he may be, is in a corner and could 
be ruined at any time by any hostile move by the State 
which denied him raw materials or refused to buy his wares. 
Moreover, the workers must also understand that this system 
is part of the national economy and closely related to the 
Socialist construction of the State and the livelihood of 
the entire people. The trade unions must also improve their 
supervision over the capitalists and ensure that the process- 
ing jobs are fulfilled both as to quality and as to quantity. 
They should insist on taking part in the management of 
the enterprises and create favourable conditions for the 
practice of public-private joint co-operation. 

The trade unions have also to understand that when a 
private enterprise becomes jointly operated its nature has 
changed. Whereas formerly it was still owned by capitalists, 
though fulfilling orders from the State, now it becomes the 
joint property of State and capitalist, and the workers and 
the representatives of the public shares together become 
the masters of the enterprise. They must then vie with 
the State-operated enterprises in production and actively 
mobilise the workers to carry out emulation drives. But 
there is still difficulty. Many of the workers are skeptical. 
“We are not in difficulty and why should our factory be 
jointly operated?” they ask. Others (obviously much 
farther to the left) complained that after joint operation 
the owner is still the owner and has his position and dividend. 
Some trade union officials consider that after joint operation 
they have little to do but to leave the matter to the re- 
presentative of the public or State shares. But it is im- 
perative that the trade union should mobilise the masses in 
every way possible to support from below the work of the 
State representative, declares the Ta Kung Pao. 


The trade unions are also reminded of their duty to 
strengthen the unity of workers and staff members. “In 
private enterprises, the capitalist concept and way of man- 
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agement have long corroded the workers of capitalist fac- 
tories and imbued them with bourgeois concepts. The 
‘economist’ concept (profit) still exists on the part of some 
workers and the bad habit of non-observance of labour 
discipline still exists. In some factories, due to the ‘back- 
ward’ capitalist wage system and production management 
system, disunity is found among certain workers.” All this 
makes it harder to transform the industry. 


There must be more emulation drives also which will not 
only ensure the fulfilment of plans but also impel the trans- 
formation of enterprises. Propaganda during emulation 
drives can expose the “decadent system” and _ also foster 
methods more in accord with the Socialistic ideas. Finally, 
it is the duty of the trade unions to educate and supervise 
the capitalists and make them exert their initiative and ac- 
cept Socialist transformation. Through such active leader- 
ship both in production and in management the trade unions 
and the workers can play their part in uniting, educating, 
and supervising the capitalists. Class relations still exist 
in the “State capitalist” stage of joint operation. The trade 
unions must mobilise in every possible way the working 
masses so as to support from below the work of such re- 
presentatives, in consolidating the leadership of the Socialist 
factor of the enterprise, supervising the capitalists against 
committing any unlawful acts and encouraging them to serve 
the people better and transform themselves. 

“The serious problem now existing among the trade 
union organizations throughout China is bureaucratism, so 
that the democratic life is not healthy, the trade union 
organizations do not understand the opinion and demand of 
the masses, and there is a lack of criticism and supervision 
of a mass character. It is therefore necessary for us to 
give play to democracy, develop criticism and self-criticism, 
overcome the state of bureaucratism, and perfect the de- 
mocratic life of trade Unions.” This quotation comes from 
the speech by Liu Ning-yi at the opening of the 5th Con- 
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gress of the Tientsin Federation of Trade Unions, as reported 
in the Trade Union organ Kung Jen Jih Pao of February 2. 
He said a marked advance had been made in trade union 
work, following criticism of the error of syndicatism and 
economism and more especially following the implementa- 
tion of the spirit of the seventh National Congress of Trade 
Unions. The broad trade union cadres, he added, had 
grasped the policy of “facing production, facing the basic 
level and facing the masses.” It was a glorious but ex- 
tremely difficult task to build the nation into a great Socialist 
State, and all trade union organizations should make the 
greatest efforts, in organising the workers to study, improve 
and raise technique, to master new technique and make 
technical innovations. The key to success, he went on, lies 
in the study of Soviet advanced experiences, in the active 
popularization of the rationalisation proposals, now in prac- 
tice and found to be effective. Only on the foundation of 
developed production will it be possible for the workers’ 
living to be improved. Backward production cannot satisfy 
the increasing needs of material and cultural life. “We op- 
pose economism because it is alienated from production and 
cares only for improvement of living. At the same time, 
we must oppose bureaucratism in neglecting the living of the 
masses. . Much of the welfare of the workers can be 
achieved without spending any or much money.” 


In order to conduct the mass work well, keep in close 
contact with the masses and build the trade union on a 
broad mass foundation, serious attention had to be directed 
to making activists exert their efforts, said Liu Ning-yi. 
The trade union is a mass organization of the working class 
and also links the Party with the masses. It must absorb 
more activists of political awakening and ability, who are 
supported by the masses, to participate in all kinds of work, 
and through them to establish close contact with the broad 
workers. This is the only way to build the trade union work 
on a firm foundation. 


TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT IN MALAYA 


By Frank Page 


In all developing countries an indispensable factor of 
progress is the participation by workers themselves in the 
improvement of their conditions of work and living. The 
Federation of Malaya is still in the throes of a State of 
Emergency—the struggle to eradicate Communist terrorism 
—but her record of post-war development has included im- 
portant advances in the development of trade unionism. The 
stimulation and guidance of unfettered trade unions, has, 
since World War II ended, been the main function of an 
Adviser’s Department sponsored by the Federation Govern- 
ment. 


Recently the High Ccmmissioner, Sir Donald MacGil- 
livray, opened a conference in Kuala Lumpur of more than 
800 trade unionists gathered to inaugurate Malaya’s first 
national union—the National Union of Plantation Workers. 
This Union, an amalgamation of a number of smaller unions, 
aims at eventually being truly representative of the country’s 
800,000 plantation workers; its present membership is 
50,000. 


In 1953 the Adviser’s Department started a Training 
and Publications Section which organises regular training 
courses, in the main vernacular languages, throughout the 
Federation and in addition assists individual unions in their 
own educational work. From the start of the programme in 


April, 1953, there have been 27 classes in the three main 
vernacular languages in which about 900 “students” from 
72 of the country’s unions have taken part. 


Today there are 239 registered trade unions in the 
Federation with approximately 150,000 members, an en- 
couraging figure when it is remembered the conditions under 
which trade unionism is being nurtured. 


What is aimed at by organisers is quality membership 
with an all-round sense of responsibility, so that the protec- 
tion of the worker also means educating him so that he may 
appreciate that modern trade unionism has a place in the 
country’s administration. 


To such an extent has this “quality” aim progressed 
that the Trade Union Adviser’s Department is now able to 
claim that “leadership and experience have steadily deve- 
loped and the anger of the creation of large mass organisa- 
tions lacking these two essentials—as exist in some parts 
of South-East Asia—has been avoided.” 


Unions are classed into three groups: industrial, oc- 
cupational and craft. A few have wholetime officials, but 
in the main administration is voluntary. Four years ago 
the Malayan Trades Union Council was formed which is re- 
cognised by the Federal Government as a representative 
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FINANCE FOR BUSINESS EXPANSION 


By John Kingsley 


Two company reports of more than usual interest have 
recently been issued in Britain. The companies are the 
Finance Corporation for Industry and the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, and the interest lies in 
the fact that they reflect ten years of progress in meeting 
two particular and long standing needs of British industry. 


Until 1945, it was generally agreed that there were two 
Zaps in the services provided by the London money market. 
These were the provision of funds for small business ven- 
tures and for new enterprises undertaking new and long- 
term technical developments. One step towards the bridging 
of the gaps had been taken in 1934 with the founding of 
the Charterhouse Industrial Development Company. But 
this institution, successfully though it has fulfilled its pur- 
pose, was not enough to meet all potential needs. 


Considerable thought was given to the problem towards 
the end of the Second World War. As a result the F.C.I. 
and I.C.F'\C. were formed in 1945, the latter to widen the 
bridge over the “small” gap and the former to span the 
“big” gap. 


The share and loan capital to the present maximum of 
£45 million of the Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor- 
poration is provided by the Bank of England and other banks 
broadly in proportion to their deposits. The share capital 
of the Finance Corporation for Industry has been subscribed 
by the Bank of England and a large number of trust and 
insurance companies, while the loan capital, up to £100 
million, is provided by a consortium of British banks. Both 
Corporations are independent organisations that do not 
compete with other concerns in the market, with which there 
is in fact close cooperation. 


Financial assistance provided by IC.F.C. normally 
ranges from as little as £5,000 per customer to £200,000 
or even more. It may be by way of secured or unsecured 
loan, investment in preference or equity stock, or a combina- 
tion of these means. Though I.C.F.C. representation on the 
board of directors of the borrowing companies is not the 
usual policy, regular contact is maintained with clients. 


The latest report shows that by March 31, 1955, I.C.F.C. 
had examined some 5,000 propositions and had advanced a 
gross total of almost £427 million on 612 -different ac- 


body of both organised and unorganised workers. It has 
representatives on the Federal Legislative Council and on 
other public bodies where representation is given to labour. 
Further, it is affiliated to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, which is recognised by the United Na- 
tions as speaking for international labour. 


Although a separate and independent department of 
the Government, that of the Trade Union Adviser works 
closely with the Department of Labour and the Trade Union 
Registry. The Adviser is directly responsible to the Govern- 
ment Member for Industrial and Social Relations in the 
application of the country’s trade union policy. He and his 
staff take pride in claiming that today the movement is 
“the most sound, most independent and most democratic in 
Asia”. 


counts, covering a wide variety of industrial enterprise. 
After allowing for repayments and provisions for losses, 
the net amount invested was then over £283 million. Of 
502.accounts opened, 74 represented investments of up to 
£10,000 and 323 were for sums of not more than £50,000. 


LC.F.C. has devoted particular attention to capital 
goods and export industries. By classification, more than 20 
per cent was invested in engineering industries at the end of 
March, 13 per cent in textiles and 83 per cent in chemicals, 
with the balanee spread over such varied industries as agri- 
culture and forestry, shipbuilding, fishing, pottery, watches 
and jewellery, plastics, hotels and catering. 


Particular interest has been taken in the introduction 
of new trades in areas formerly dependent on one or more 
of the heavy industries—the so-called development areas 
—more than £37 million or almost 134 per cent of the port- 
folio being accounted for in this field. A more recent de- 
velopment is the running of a special company which helps 
to meet the needs of those faced with the problem of rais- 
ing funds for death duty purposes without draining away 
cash resources of businesses. The capital of this concern, 
the Estate Duties Investment Trust, has been provided by 
LC.F.C. and a small consortium of insurance and trust com- 
panies. 


An older concern, the Charterhouse Industrial Develop- 
ment Company, has played an important part in this special 
spurt of industrial finance. Since its formation 21 years 
ago, it is understood to have advanced some £9 million to 
various businesses. As with I.C.F.C., individual investments 
range from £10,000 upwards. Subsidiary companies are 
operated in Canada and Australia, there are important affi- 
liations in South Africa and, some months ago, the Company 
acquired the share capital of S. Japhet and Company, an old 
established firm of merchant bankers and acceptance house. 


Meantime, other British finance houses have been deve- 
loping similar facilities for meeting the capital needs of small 
and growing businesses, in particular, companies which are 
capable of developing to a size warranting flotation as public 
companies. The rate of interest charged on loan and pre- 
ferential investments depends on the _ individual circum- 
stances, but as a general rule it is kept as low as commer- 
cially possible, and in line with market rates. In the case 
of ILC.F.C. and the Charterhouse Industrial Development 
Company, the bulk of profits earned have been plowed back 
to meet contingencies and to finance a further expansion of 
facilities. 


At the “big” financial end of the two-way postwar 
experiment, the Finance Corporation for Industry has taken 
a vital part in the modernisation and expansion of the steel 
industry, as well as putting up large funds for an oil venture 
in Venezuela, chemical companies, diesel engine production 
and other essential projects. The Corporation’s annual 
report states that during its first nine years of business, 
loans approved exceeded £105 million including £53 million 
to steel companies. Interest is kept to the lowest commer- 
cial level and wherever possible it is supplemented by taking 
options to acquire shares. All profits to date have been re- 
tained to provide for possible losses and as a cushion for 
future expansion. | 
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AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


By Professor D. G. E. Hall 
(Professor of the History of South-East Asia, University of London) 


Part Il 


The change over from the Ming dynasty to the Manchus 
had effects upon two regions of South-East Asia. Some fifty 
junks with 3,000 Ming paftisans came to the south Viet- 
namese port of Tourane seeking refuge. One band of them 
settled at Bien-hoa and soon made it a centre of agriculture 
and commerce. Another made its way to Mi-tho and took 
to river piracy until subdued by the Nguyen of Hue. A 
third founded a thriving settlement, now known as Ha- 
tien on the Gulf of Siam. The planting of these settlements 
coincided with the expansion of Vietnamese control over 
Cochin China at the expense of Cambodia. Indeed, the weak 
Kingdom of the Khmers might easily have succumbed to 
Vietnamese pressure in the eighteenth century, had it not 
been for Siam, which also sought to dominate it. 

Yung-li the last of the Mings, held out in Yunnan from 
1644 to 1658. In the latter year with a little hand of 
700 followers he took refuge at the Burmese frontier town 
of Bhamo. The Burmese disarmed his men and permitted 
him to live at Sagaing near Ava. His supporters then at- 
tempted rescue raids, defeated a Burmese army and for 
three years ravaged Upper Burma. So serious was the situa- 
tion that King Pindale was dethroned for incompetence and 
replaced by his brother Pye. When, however, a Manchu 
army led by the Viceroy of Yunnan, appeared before his 
capital in 1662 demanding the surrender of Yung-li, Pye 
handed over the fugitive, and for a century Burma was left 
unmolested. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Burma passed 
under a new dynasty, which in its early days showed an 
expansionist vigour almost unparalleled in Burmese history. 
Its attempt to subjugate Siam, which culminated in the cap- 
ture of the old capital of Ayut’ia in 1767, caused so much 
unrest in the Shan states bordering on Yunnan that in 
response to their complaints the Viceroy in 1766 sent a 
punitive expedition against the state of Kengtung. But 
with Burmese help the Sawbwa drove the Chinese out of 
his state, and the Viceroy committed suicide. Late in that 
same year his successor led an invading force through Bhamo, 
only to be held up by the Burmese and ultimately driven 
back over the border. The unhappy commander was there- 
upon replaced by a son-in-law of the Emperor, Ming Jui, who 
planned a double attack on Burma, which nearly achieved 
its objective, the capture of Ava. The Burmese, however, 
cut Ming Jui’s communications, and when the commander of 
the other Chinese force failed to come to his aid, his army 
was routed, and he in turn committed suicide. That was 
in 1768. In the following year a further Chinese attempt 
to wipe out these disasters came to grief. The opposing 
commanders thereupon negotiated the Treaty of Kaungton 
by which the Chinese were allowed to withdraw their forces, 
and special arrangements were made for the restoration of 
trade along the Old Burma Road. The Burmese also agreed 
to send decennial missions to Peking. The treaty brought a 
new cordiality into Sino-Burmese relations which has per- 
sisted ever since.. | | 

The Sino-Burmese trade, which from time immemorial 
had passed through Bhamo, attracted European attention in 


the seventeenth century. The Dutch, anxious to control it, 
withdrew from Burma when the King refused to let them 
plant a factory at Bhamo. 


English envoys to the Court of Ava from 1795 onwards 
made extensive enquiries into the trade, and after the first 
Anglo-Burmese War (1824-6) a long series of attempts 
began to survey trade routes to China. By 1860 the British 
textile industry had become enthusiastic about trade with 
Western China. Between 1862 and 1867 Britain negotiated 
three trade treaties with King Mindon of Burma, which re- 
sulted in the opening of the Irrawaddy route to regular 
steamer traffic and the establishment of a British Agent 
at Bhamo. 


Access to Western China via the Mekong was a major 
objective of French policy also, when in the early ‘sixties 
they conquered Cochin China and established a protectorate 
over Cambodia. But the expedition led by Francis Garnier 
and Doudart Delagree, which reached Tali in 1868, demon- 
strated the impracticability of the Mekong route. Moreover 
all efforts to trade with Yunnan were blocked by the Panthay 
rebellion (1855-73). 


In 1869, when the first American transcontinental rail- 
way was completed and the Suez Canal opened, the idea 
of China as the greatest potential market in the world was 
the favourite topic of newspaper offices and stock exchanges. 
Hence in British circles there was a brisk agitation for the 
construction of a railway between Burma and China. But 
it could make no headway against the opposition of the 
Government of India. 


The situation changed dramatically in the ’seventies 
when the Chinese imperialists regained control of Yunnan 
and invited Burma to reopen trade. Disraeli’s government, 
petitioned by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, sanc- 
tioned the despatch of the ill-fated Augustus Margary— 
Horace Brown expedition of 1874-5. The experience gained 
showed that the topographical difficulties were too great for 
railway construction, and Thibaw’s accession to the Mandalay 
throne in 1878 prevented further surveys until after the 
British occupation of Upper Burma in 1885. 


The French, on the other hand, had their attention 
directed to the Red River of Tongking by Jean Dupuis, who 
used it to supply arms to the imperial Chinese forces 
engaged on crushing the Panthay rebellion in Yunnan. The 
desire to exploit this approach to Southern China was an 
important factor in the decision to conquer Tongking, which 
was carried out between 1883 and 1886. 


An Anglo-French agreement in 1897 permitted the 
construction of a French Yunnan railway and its connexion 
with the Burma railways. But the Davies surveys carried 
out between 1894 and 1900 showed that the railway from 
Burma was not a commercial proposition, and when Lord 
Curzon dubbed the scheme ‘midsummer madness’ it was aban- 
doned. The French, however, completed their line to Yun- 
nanfu in 1910. So matters remained until the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident of July 1937 and Japan’s subsequent attack 
cn Shanghai made it essential to build a life line to save 
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China from the Japanese stranglehold. The result was the 
‘Burma Road’ from Lashio to Kunming, which was opened 
officially in January 1939. Burmese national sentiment was 
bitterly opposed to it. The  British-Burma government, 
sceptical of its ultimate value, regarded it as a white elephant. 
To-day Burma treats it with studied neglect. 

When the British occupied Mandalay in 1885 two ques- 
tions involving Sino-Burmese relations demanded attention, 
the tribute question and the long undemarcated frontier. 
After the Kaungton Treaty of 1769 Burmese sent frequent 
missions to China, and China reciprocated with complimen- 
tary embassies to Burma. The Burmese recorded these as 
friendly intercourse only; the Chinese described the Burmese 
missions as bearers of tribute from a subordinate to an 
overlord. In 1886 the British by the Peking Convention 
agreed to continue the despatch of ceremonial tribute every 
ten years. But British officials in Burma and the Burmese 
themselves were opposed to the scheme, and it was never 
carried out in practice. 

The Convention also arranged for a joint boundary com- 
mission to delimit the frontier. Britain in taking over the 
Burmese Shan States proceeded to cede those across the 
Mekong to China and Siam, on condition that they were not 
to be ceded to another power. But in the critical period of 
1893-5, when Siam’s fate hung in the balance through French 
imperial designs, China handed over to France some of the 
territory she had _ received. Hence the undemarcated 
frontier, about which few people had worried, became a 
matter of urgency. A new Anglo-Chinese agreement re- 
sulted in the survey of all but 200 miles of the frontier 
between November 1897 and May 1900. Then Sir George 
Scott and the Chinese commissioners Liu and Chen failed to 
agree and negotiations were broken off. For many years a 
no-man’s-land remained which stretched from the north bank 
of the Namting to Pangsang on the Namkha. It was oc- 
cupied by wild Wa tribes, but was close to the great Bawdwin 
silver-lead mine of the Burma Corporation, and inside it were 
the old Chinese silver mines of Lufang. 

In 1934-5 the Burma Corporation sent prospectors tc 
the Lufang mines. The Wa chiefs, helped by Chinese 
bandits, resisted and invaded British territory. The ensning 
local war led to the appointment of another juint commis- 
sion under the League of Nations representative, Colonel 
Frederic Iselin, and its survey party made the first reliable 
map of the area. The commission awarded some three-fifths 
of the disputed territory to China. The final conference, 
arranged to take place at Nanking in 1937, could not be held 
because of the Marco Polo Bridge incident, and the final 
settlement was only made in June 1941. 


Meanwhile Chinese nationalist agitation had been 
worked up to demand large annexations of Burmese terri- 
tory. It was largely the work of Ch’en Yu-k’o, the pro- 
paganda chief of the Kuomintang Executive Committee for 
Yunnan, who in 1932 published his Yunnan Pien-ti Wen-t’i 
Yan-chin (Lands and peoples on the borders of Yunnan). 
Once again the old issue of Chinese suzerainty over indivi- 
dual states vaguely tributary and the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
in general became a burning question. In Burma’s case the 
Chinese laid special claims to the ‘Triangle’ between Tibet, 
Assam and Yunnan, which was an “excluded area” under 
the direct control of the British Governor of Burma. Bri- 
tain, however, in January 1934 formally announced her 
control over the area, and refused to discuss the matter 
further. Today it is a matter which might easily become 
a dangerous subject of controversy. 


The French forward moves in Indochina were greatly 
facilitated by the chaotic situation in Tongking resulting 
from the final liquidation of the T’ai P’ing rebellion in 1864. 
The Vietnamese Emperor Tu-Duc could not restrain the 
depredations caused by hordes of refugees, and had to seek 
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help of China at the price of a declaration of his allegiance 
and formal investiture as a vassal. When in the ‘seventies 
the Panthay rebellion was crushed, the situation in Tongking 
became still worse, and France, having forced Tu-Duc to sign 
the Philastre Treaty of 1874 claimed that its effect was to 
transfer the protectorate over Viet-nam from Peking to 
Paris. China’s attempts to intervene in Tongking involved 
her in an undeclared war with France, during which France 
conquered Tongking. Peace, made at Tientsin in 1885, only 
came as a result of the French disaster at Lang-son which 
brought the fall of Jules Ferry’s government and the tem- 
porary eclipse of the influence of the aggressive Colonial 
Party. 

The Tongking question was destined to re-emerge 
dramatically in June 1940 when France’s fall in World War 
II made it possible for Japan to seize it, primarily as a base 
of operations against Chungking, but finally as a stepping-off 
ground for her great gamble in South-East Asia. When 
Japan’s defeat was in sight, the Potsdam Conference ar- 
ranged for Chinese troops to take over down to the 16th 
parallel of latitude. The Chinese finding Ho Chi Minh in 
control, held up the admission of French troops until they 
secured an agreement (Feb. 1946) by which China secured 
concessions on the Yunnan-Hanoi railway and privileges in 
Indochina for her nationals. 

The Communist triumph in China in 1949 was of de- 
cisive importance to the Viet Minh struggle for independence 
which had raged ever since the Japanese surrender in 1945. 
What had been mainly a nationalist movement now became 
merged in the “cold war” and the American crusade against 
Communism. China’s policy at first was to give Ho Chi Minh 
inadequate support to gain total victory rapidly. She feared 
lest it might provoke a general conflict and she was soon 
involved in the Korean War. Naturally it accorded with 
her ancient policy of fragmentation that no strong state 
should be formed by either side on her southern frontier, 
and she was not too sure of the attitude of the Vietnamese 
people. 

But Indochina from 1950 became a vital outpost in 
the strategy of the Pentagon, and when American pressure 
led to the Navarre scheme for total victory, China’s aid was 
stepped up to such a degree as to bring about the French 
disaster at Dien Bien Phu. Luckily the Admiral Radford 
plan for massive retaliation was stopped in favour of a con- 
ference, for the wider issues demanded a political solution. 
And both at Geneva last year and Bandung recently China 
has shown at least a facade of sweet reasonableness. 

The situation as seen from the South-East Asian point 
of view may be briefly summed up. Eight million Chinese 
hold key points in the economy of South-East Asia. The 
newly enfranchised nations of South-East Asia want to de- 
velop their social revolutions in their own way, without in- 
terference from China and without passing under the 
domination of their Chinese communities. One may also 
comment upon the misguided policy of France in the post- 
war period in throwing the Vietnamese nationalist move- 
ment into the arms of China, when for 1,000 years Viet- 
namese nationalism has been the great obstacle to Chinese 
southwards expansion. 


One further fact that is worthy of note is the cold re- 
ception in most South-East Asian countries to the con- 
ferences at Manila and Bangkok and the formation of 
SEATO. The Bandung Conference with its display of 
Nehru’s neutralism and Chou En-lai’s sweet reasonableness 
reflects-—perhaps unfairly—the general apprehension in 
South-East Asia at the trend of America’s policy. Mean- 
while it may be well to stress the fact that the Chinese 
question in South-East Asia has become one of the crucial 
issues of our time. 


(End) 
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GENERAL OUTLOOK IN JAPAN 


‘he contraction of economic activity due to the Govern- 
ment’s deflation policy hit bottom around July and August, 
last year. Subsequently, the economic situation in general 
has been steady and marking time. In the sphere of econo- 
mic indices, there has risen certain counter-deflation indica- 
tions beginning with the opening months of 1955 such as 
higher commodity prices and firmer tone of the stock market. 
In addition, there is a growing optimistic view regarding 
this year’s economic outlook. However, there are numerous 
problems involved in this connection if the economic realities 
are scrutinized. Thus, it is still premature to expect the 
recent economic recovery trend to crystallize into economic 
expansion and equilibrium. The conclusion is that the com- 
ing economic situation will not be able to divest itself of 
the “marking time” trend. 

Mining and manufacturing production reached _ the 
lowest level last August (index: 172.4, (Base year = 1950 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry Statistics), a 
10.5 per cent reduction from 192.7, the peak figure for 
March). Subsequently, firmer trend has continued so that 
the December index was 192.3, a recovery of 11.5 per cent 
from the August rock-bottom figure. 


The January, 1955, production was 6 per cent lower 
than that for December, 1954. The basic production situa- 
tion continues firm when due consideration is given to the 
fact that the annual January production is usually 10 per 
cent lower than the December figure because of seasonal 
factors and the less-than-normal working days in the New 
Year month. | | 


The industrial categories that took the lead in this 
production recovery and showed increase in output were: 
(1) Textiles, iron and steel goods, and precision instru- 
ments, whose export continued brisk; (2) chemical ferti- 
lizer, chemical products, pharmaceuticals, foodstuff, and 
petroleum and coal products, which were favored by sea- 
sonal production period and seasonal increase in demand; 
and (3) rubber and hide and leather, which were able to 
achieve inventory adjustment because of extensive curtail- 
ment of plant operation. The production of iron and steel, 
which enjoy brisk export, and the output of non-ferrous 
metals, favored by strong overseas market tone, have been 
maintaining the trend toward increased production from the 
year-end to the present, in spite of the general “marking 
time” and the seasonal reduced output tendency of the pro- 
ductive situation in general. 

In spite of the increased production trend, manufac- 
turer inventories have slid downward. The index being 153.5 
(Base Year = 1950) for the end of December, a 19.3 per 
cent reduction from the peak figure of 190.2 for the end 
of July (60 per cent upswing compared to the end of 
1953). 

Diminishing inventories in face of increased produc- 
tion indicate an improved supply and demand relationship. 
This is reflected directly upon the movement of commodity 
prices. In other words, the wholesale price index (Economic 
Counsel Board Statistics) showed a 2 per cent upward shift 
during the last September-October period—a figure which 
showed a marked 9.3 per cent downward shift last mid- 
September from the peak figure recorded last mid-February. 


Though this level was maintained with slight fluctua- 
tions, the index began to climb again since January, this 
year, centering around the upswing of producer goods re- 
sulting from the firmer international tone of iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals, rubber, etc. 


Factors of Steady Economic Situation 


The above-mentioned shift of economic indices indicate 
a marked recovery of the economic situation. The following 
major factors may be given as reasons for the return of 
the apparent trend toward recovery—economic contraction 
due to the deflation policy having achieved results which 
are still maintaining their influence: 

(1) The efficacy of the tight money policy successively 
strengthened from October, 1953, to March, 1954, generally 
spent itself out around last summer and thereafter its in- 
fluence upon economic activity gradually weakened. 


(2) Though 1954’s national urban’ working class 
household consumption expenditure jumped 6.2 per cent 
over the figure for the boom year of 1953 (notwithstanding 
the deflation policy), the absolute total individual consumer 
spending exceeded the 1953 level, indicating the expansion 
of consumer demand (though the rate of increase of in- 
dividual consumer expenditure—equivalent to approximately 
62 per cent of the total national spending—is gradually 
slowing down. 

(3) Though Government spending was to be limited 
to Y1,000,000-million according to the so-called retrench- 
ment budget, there was an expenditure of approximately 
Y120,000-million carried over from the previous year; the 
international balance of payments was in the black and 
excess foreign exchange account payments continued; and 
payments from the food control account increased due to 
higher rice and wheat harvest, and national revenue and 
expenditure for April-December, 1954, showed an over- 
disbursement of Y295,300-million, more than double the 
Y116,200-million for the same period of 1953. These 
factors served to increase in general the supply of funds 
available to economic circles. 


(4) And the most basic reason: Export showed a 
most favourable trend during the second half of 1954. This 
turned the payments balance in Japan’s favor beginning with 
June, 1954. In addition Japan’s exports exceeded imports 
since October. 

These factors not only upped the excess payment from 
the foreign exchange account but also accelerated the in- 
ventory adjustment of industries related to export trade 
and simultaneously made possible the maintenance or up- 
ward shift of the rate of plant operation. Thus the econo- 
mic situation was strongly buttressed by the favourable 
export trend. 

Export & Import For 1954 


(Monthly Average. Unit: $1-million) 
Jan.-June July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 
189.9 146.7 128.9 


If the effect of export on the economic position is 
examined on the basis of the MITI survey, the 1954 indus- 
trial production value showed an upswing of Y390,000- 
million (1953 prices) over 1953. Of this increase, Y147,000- 
million (37 per cent) was absorbed by the increase of export. 
When last year’s increase of production and export is 
examined according to industrial categories, it can be seen 
as in the below table that the export boost was powerful 
factor contributing to higher production. 


Production & Export 


(1954 Value Compared With 1953. Unit: Per Cent) 
Iron & 
Fibres Steel Machinery Chinaware 
Increase of Production Value 11.8 3.3 6.7 7.3 
Increase of Export Value .. 41.9 19.9 7.1 23.0 
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Instability Factors behind Economic Recovery 


Recent Japanese economy is at least maintaining a state 
of lull supported by previously mentioned factors. Con- 
sequently, the Japanese economic situation will gradually 
turn for the better in the second half of this year. Yet, it 
seems still premature to expect a favourable unfolding of 
the economic situation. The result of the hitherto deflation 
policy, carried out as an unilateral tight money policy un- 
sustained by correlated supporting measures, was the loss 
of equilibrium in economic contraction and the policy has 
attained its limit of effectiveness, this economic instability 
or inequilibrium has not been corrected to any marked 
degree but threatens to become worse. 


Thus the natural conclusion is that the economic founda- 
tion has not yet been sufficiently strengthened to enable 
business to inscribe a full dress ascending curve. In other 
words: 


(1) Because the deflation policy was implemented 
through the means of tightening up bank loans, enterprise 
financing which depends heavily on loans, deteriorated re- 
Sulting in the decimation of capital. The wrinkles in the 
fabric of economic activity have been gathered on the hem 
of enterprise management. Industrial enterprises have been 
freed from the burden of new deficit accumulation due to 
the recent temporary easing of business but they still are 
toiling under the heavy burden of past debts. Management 
has not been improved to any considerable degree. And, 
business that can gain from the temporary business lull 
under above-mentioned circumstances are limited to only one 
section of the enterprises associated with the export trade. 
All other categories have not yet had such opportunities to 
take advantage of. The crippled business condition among 
industries and enterprises appear to be avorsening. 


(2) Production capacity has risen extensively as result 
of the enormous yearly investment in capital goods since 
the Korean War. But effective demand is hitting the ceil- 
ing due to deflation. Thus, the rate of plant operation is 
generally low and there exists a definite surplus of produc- 
tion facilities. A trend toward over-production lies dor- 
mant. Though production generally is exhibiting a trend 
toward recovery, the output of machinery—especially general 
machinery centering on production facilities for domestic 
demand—has been falling off up to the present since last 
fall. This indicates the dullness of capital goods invest- 
ment. 


(3) When the commodity price index for October- 
December, 1954, is compared with the average for 1953, 
there is a decline of 3 per cent in the general index and 5.6 
‘per cent in indices excluding that of foodstuff. Yet pro- 
duction cost has not yet necessarily declined in step with 
lowering commodity prices. Furthermore. there is much 
unevenness in the shift of commodity indices as witnessed 
by up 1.6 per cent for raw materials, down 10.3 per cent 
for semi-finished goods, and down 5.8 per cent for finished 
products. There is an increasing tendency toward “high 
price raw materials versus low price finished goods.” It 
follows that the commodity price level cannot yet be said 
to have been stabilized. Recently, firmer prices have been 
quoted centering around basic materials such as metals but 
there is a strong possibility that higher cost due to higher 
raw materials will further aggravate the bookkeeping of 
relaced industries as long as the domestic market continues 


dull and further magnifying the instability of the commodity 
price system. 


(4) Though manufacturer inventories have shown a 
declining trend, the average for all manufacturers at the 
end of 1954 was 28.1 per cent higher than that for the same 
previous term. The pressure of surplus inventories still 
continues strong. This is the reason why circles such as the 
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textile industry have recently reopened the study of pro- 
duction curtailment in spite of the fact that inventory 
adjustment is progressing smoothly on the surface. 


(5) Increased export, which is the greatest pillar sup- 
porting business prosperity, was largely dependent upon 
deflation pressure and inventory adjustment. Imports are 
also below the level of demand arising from current pro- 
duction and consumption. Not only will the favourable 
export trend ease the deflationary pressure by boosting 
domestic income but will also make it impossible to con- 
tinue to maintain the “brisk export-restrained import” situa- 
tion. Consequently, if export expansion cannot be sustained 
in the future, there is a strong possibility that the present 
international payments balance in which Japan enjoys an 
excess of receipts would eventually shift once again to an 
excess of payments. 


As outlined above, the present steadiness contains 
within itself many an unstable factor. Before true econo- 
mic stability comes to Japan, it is first necessary that the 
unbalance in these various aspects be ironed out. 


Prospects 


Analysing the situation in this fashion, this year’s 
economic outlook does not warrant optimism as it is generally 
believed. 
such factors as the trend of Government policy and the 
movement of effective demand. In general, they can be 
presumed as follows: 


In regard to state policy, some sections of the economic 
world anticipate that the economic situation will turn for 
the better as the result of the Second Hatoyama Cabinet’s 
shift to an economic expansion policy from the hitherto 
retrenchment policy as an aftermath to the Democratic 
Party’s victory in the general election at the end of February. 
But as long as the new Government continues to adhere 
to the Y1,000,000-million national budget framework, it 
would be difficult to carry out large scale financial’ measures 
to stimulate prosperity, such as unemployment and housing 
counter-measures as advocated by the Democratic Party. 


When the attending circumstances are given due con- 
sideration, the fundamental state policy after all rests upon 
the budget balanced within the limits of Y1,000,000-million 
and the upholding of the basic principle of tight money. 
To this may be made a few additions such as injecting more 
planning into economic activity according to the Six-Year 
Economic Program, the promotion of export trade, and the 
propelling of the rationalization of basic industries. When 
the situation is analysed thus, any radical transformations 
in the economic situation due to state policy cannot be ex- 
pected. 


Of course, the economic condition would gradually turn 


toward normalcy, subsequently making possible the laying 


of a firm foundation for economic advancement, if these 
other measures are faithfully executed so as to complement 
the hitherto unilateral tight money policy. But for the 
immediate future, one must be prepared to face the fact 
that the laying of a foundation itself is a more arduous 
task. 

In regard to effective demand—the greatest factor in- 
fluencing economic prosperity—-exports can be expected to 
hit the ceiling in the future. Furthermore, special procure- 
ments by the United States Garrison Forces in Japan are 
forecast to less than $450-million in fiscal 1955 from the 
$600-million level of fiscal 1954. 


Thus an increase in domestic demand is the prerequisite 
to the future upswing of effective demand. Then what are 
the factors which determine future domestic demand? 


It can be expected that the 1955-56 national budget 


will be pegged within the Y1,000,000-million limit and ex- | 


Future economic position depends much upon . 


we 


we 
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penditures carried over will be less than that for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Thus new national income cannot be 
obtained from state expenditures. In other words, state 
financing will not operate as a stimulus to economic acti- 
vity. 

Investment activity still continues dull even at present. 
Greater call for capital investment for industrial rationaliza- 
tion can be expected in the future due to the necessity of 
bringing down production cost. But enterprises continue 
to suffer from grave shortage of funds; the tight money 
financial policy remains unchanged; and the pressure of 
surplus production capacity continues potent. These factors 
necessitate the conclusion that investment activity in general 
will continue stagnant. 


It seems appropriate to hold that level of national 
income will remain about the same as last year because 
stimulating factors like state financing and public invest- 
ment are lacking. Consumption is expected to remain on 
last year’s level as seen by the following factors: recent 
encouraging increase of bank deposits designed as savings, 
restrained public consumption as seen in the dullness of de- 
partment store sales, and heightened disposition toward 
savings. 

Thus, the absolute level of consumer demand is expected 
to mark time in general. 


According to the inventory estimate survey conducted 
by the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry in 
February, industries disposed to laying in additional stock 
are limited to categories such as iron and steel and lumber, 
classifications in which prices remained firm recently. 
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The attitude generally assumed is that of not permitting 
the increase of inventories. In categories linked with do- 
mestic consumption such as textiles in particular, there is 
a strong inclination toward curtailing inventories. 


Thus, it seems reasonable to conclude that the business 
situation will not be improved through the extensive increase 
of effective demand because it is anticipated that the trend 
to effective demand, both foreign and domestic, is generally 
moving toward a period of marking time or decline. 


When above factors are correlated, it can be concluded 
that a horizontal line approximately on the now-existing 
level will be inscribed on the graph of economic prosperity. 

The forecast of 1955 fiscal year economy recently 
made public by the Economic Counsel Board also reveals 


that this year’s business activity will remain steady on the 
1954 level. 


Forecast of 1955 Economic Activity 


Mining & Mfg. Wholesale Export Import Payments 
Year Production Price Balance 
(1934—36=100) $l-million......... ) 
Fiscal 1954 163.3 100.0 1,619 1,753 +309 
Fiscal 1955 164.2 97.9 1,620 1,880 + 42 


Though in general business will mark time for this 
year, seasonal fluctuations will reveal themselves more 
strongly than last year because economic adjustment has 
progressed to a considerable extent due to long term defla- 
tion. In the interim, disparities resulting from the relative 
merits of industrial enterprises will become more and more 
pronounced. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


Economic conditions abroad showed a remarkable im- 
provement from last autumn through a recovery in busi- 
ness activities in the United States and a continued advance 
in West European countries. Japan, too, experienced an 
increase in production and a decline in business failures and 
dishonoured bills, due to the favourable turn of the export 
trade in the latter half of last year and the relaxation of 
the money market caused by excess payments of govern- 
ment funds. Since the beginning of this year, wholesale 
prices in Japan advanced in sympathy with the movement of 
international prices. Exports continued to be favourable, 
the recent monthly figures maintaining the level of $150 
million, and industrial production also showed a continued 
advance, the production index for the mining and manufac- 
turing industries in March registering a high record which 
exceeded the record figure of March 1953. 


The improvement in business conditions in Japan relied 
to a considerable extent on activity in the export trade as 
the domestic demand continued rather weak; owing to the 
maintenance of deflationary policies by the government and 
financial authorities, the purchasing power of consumers 
showed a stagnant development, consumption remaining at 
about the level of a year ago. The increase in production 
and transactions was thus mainly in export goods and goods 
related to exports. 


As regards future development, much cannot be ex- 
pected from the domestic demand so long as government 
policies show no marked change. The promotion of Japa- 
nese exports hinges on the lowering of costs through rationa- 
lization, the improvement of techniques, etc. 


Meanwhile, prices of international commodities which 
advanced sharply in January and February this year have 
shown weakness lately. Consequently, wholesale prices in 
Japan also declined from the end of February, the advance 
witnessed at the beginning of this year being largely can- 
celled. 


The balance of the treasury during the fiscal year 1954 
ending March this year registered excess payments of Y190.2 
billion principally through heavy expenditures carried over 
from the preceding fiscal year and excess payments in the 
Foreign Exchange Fund Special Account due to the favour- 
able turn of the trade balance since June last year, as 
against excess withdrawals of Y95.1 billion in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. This development constituted an important 
factor in the relaxation of money market. Owing to the 
fact that loans and discounts showed less expansion than 
deposits, borrowings of city banks from the Bank of Japan 
registered a considerable decline, which in turn caused a 
continued contraction of the note issue. Deposits with city 
banks increased by Y446.3 billion (Y390.0 billion in real 
deposits excluding cheques and bills) during the fiscal year 
1954, whilst loans and discounts registered an increase of 
only Y230.6 billion; advances by the Bank of Japan de- 
clined by Y165.2 billion, and the note issue by Y3.9 billion. 


The balance of the treasury in April registered excass 
payments of Y71.6 billion, Y14.7 billion more than in the 
same month a year ago; the balance in the Foreign Ex- 
change Fund Special Account showed excess payments of 
Y6.4 billion as against excess withdrawals of Y17.6 billion 
in April last year. Deposits with banks throughout the 
country in April showed a decline of Y21.9 billion due to 
smaller receipts of cheques and bills than in the previous 
month, but real deposits still increased by Y59.8 billion, 
whilst loans and discounts showed a decline of Y2.8 billion. 


Owing to the favourable development of deposits and the 
reduction in loans and discounts, the financial conditions of 
banks became easier, resulting in a decline of Y47.0 billion 
in advances by the Bank of Japan (a decline of Y18.5 bil- 
lion in April last year). 

According to a government estimate on the supply of 
industrial funds during the fiscal year 1955, equipment 
funds are expected to reach Y635.4 billion, and working 
funds Y555.6 billion, an increase of Y31.4 billion and Y160.2 
billion respectively compared with the preceding fiscal year. 
The supply of funds through the government shows an in- 
crease of only Y9.9 billion, whilst private sources, parti- 
cularly loans are estimated to increase by Y120.0 billion. 
Advances by the Bank of Japan are estimated to show ex- 
cess collection and the note issue is expected to decline by 
about Y700 million, in view of continued deflationary 
policies. 

Foreign exchange statistics show that exports during 
the fiscal year 1954 ending March this year increased by 
$358 million, whilst imports declined by $475 million. Al- 
though special procurement receipts showed a decline of 
$172 million, the total balance of foreign exchange receipts 
and payments registered excess receipts of $344 million as 
against excess payments of $313 million in the fiscal year 
1953. The increase in exports during the fiscal year 
1954 was partly attributed to the moderation of import re- 
strictions in foreign countries, though recent developments in 
this direction appear to have become again adverse to 
Japanese export trade. 

The postponement of food imports and a decline in 
stocks of raw materials on account of import restrictions in 
the fiscal year 1954 foreshadow an increase in imports in 
the future. Imports, based on foreign exchange statistics, 
which declined from $228 million in January last year to 
$124 million toward the end of the same year averaged $141 
million during the January-March period of this year and 
increased to $173 million in April, almost the same level as 
in April last year. Import letters of credit, which reflect 
the development about two months hence, during the January- 
March period this year averaged $151 million as against 
$191 million in the same period a year ago and registered 
$147 million in April. 

Foreign currency holdings increased from June last 
year when the international balance of payments became 
favourable. 

Domestic transactions continued inactive, but industrial 
production increased from around September last year prin- 
cipally in industries related to the export trade. The pro- 
duction index for the mining and manufacturing industries 
(Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 1950-100), 
which registered 192.3 in December last year, approaching 
the post-war peak figure of 192.7 in March of the same 
year, reached 193.1 (preliminary) in March this year, 
slightly higher than the level which prevailed in March last 
year. The recovery during the period from August last 
year to March this year was 12%, the decline during the five 
months from March to August of last year thus being com- 
pletely cancelled. 

Despite the advance in production, producer stocks 
continued to decrease from the peak in July last year, the 
index based on 1950. (Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry) declining to 142.0 in March this year as against 
190.2 in July last year. The production index during the 
fiscal year 1954 averaged 184.4, an advance of 4.3% com- 
pared with the figure of 176.8 in the preceding fiscal year, 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Foreign trade in the fiscal year 1954 was unexpectedly 
favourable. According to customs house’ reports, exports 
registered a post-war record of over $1,700 million, about 
30% more than in the previous fiscal year, whilst imports 
declined by over 10% to $2,250 million. Excess imports, 
therefore, were only $540 million, the lowest since the 
fiscal year 1951, showing a marked decline of $710 million 
compared with the figure of $1,250 million of the previous 
fiscal year. 

After the Korean war, the Japanese economy suffered 
from an accumulation of unfavourable trade _ balances. 
Excess imports, based on customs house reports, increased 
from $300 million in the fiscal year 1950 to $700 million 
in the fiscal year 1951, $900 million in the fiscal year 1952 
and $1,250 million in the fiscal year 1953, almost identical 
to the normal export value. These heavy excess imports 
were covered by income from special procurements which 
even yielded a surplus in the international balance of pay- 


whilst the index of producer stocks registered an increase 
of 30.3% from 125.4 to 163.4. 


Dealer inventories tended to decline from February 
last year. The index (1950-100, Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry), which declined from 117.8 in February 
1954 to 102.1 in July, showed a temporary increase in 
August and September, but dropped to 101.7 in December. 
Since the beginning of this year the state of inventories 
again increased, registering 104.6 in February. 

Stocks of raw materials, which were abundant at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1954 following heavy imports 
in the fiscal year 1953, tended to decline due to continued 
smaller imports and an advance in industrial production. 
The index of raw material stocks compiled by the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry (1953=100) declined 
by 17.1% from 106.8 in July last year to 88.6 in March this 
year. 

The stagnant domestic demand is reflected in poor sales 
at department stores. Sales at department stores through- 
out the country compiled by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, which increased by 31.1% in 1953 and 


12% in 1954 compared with the preceding year, were 
0.2°%° less in January and February this year than in the 


same period a year ago. As department stores have en- 
croached on sales of general retail traders, the latter must 
have been more severely affected. Present business condi- 
tions are supported partly by the favourable development of 
the export trade and easy money market conditions. An 


advance in consumption cannot be expected under present 
conditions. 


The average income per worker’s household in all cities 
in February was slightly smaller than in the same month a 
year ago. The consumption level (1951-100) declined to 
127.8 as against 129.8 in February last year. The average 
index of real wages in the manufacturing industries for the 
January-February period of this year was only 0.4% higher 
than in the same period a year ago. There was no im- 
provement in the employment situation, the employment of 
regular workers in the manufacturing industries continuing 
to decline from April last year until February this year; 
the employment of temporary and day workers also showed 
a declining tendency in general. The number of totally 
unemployed reached 840,000 persons in March this year, 
exceeding the high record in the past of 710,000 persons 
registered in July last year. 


ments up to the fiscal year 1953; since 1953, the expansion 
in imports led to a deficit which could no longer be covered 
by special procurements. 


The expansion in imports was directly due to the in- 
crease in purchasing power. As mentioned on several oc- 
casions, factors contributing to the increase in purchasing 
power were measures to maintain business activities such as 
the expansion of government investments for industrial 
production equipment and credits of the Bank of Japan and 
other financial institutions for supplying working funds which 
expanded remarkably after the outbreak of the Korean war. 
Consumption which led to an augmentation of imports also 
increased through greater worker’s income during and after 
the Korean war boom. The continued increase in imports 
was supported by large foreign currency holdings accumu- 
lated from special procurements. 


When the government policy was shifted to financial re- 
trenchment in order to meet the outflow of accumulated 
foreign currencies, a deflationary tendency made itself felt 
immediately. 


However, owing to activity in exports starting from the 
middle of the fiscal year, production as a whole showed an 
increase of about 5% during the fiscal year. Imports were 
maintained which did not impede industrial production but 
were restricted by a 10% reduction of the foreign exchange 
budget and the abolition of preferential treatment on im- 
port finance. 


As regards imports of principal raw materials during 
the fiscal year in comparison with the preceding fiscal year, 
a marked decline was witnessed only in wool (a 22% de- 
cline), iron and steel scrap (26%), coal (24%), hides and 
skins (23%). A slight decline was shown in raw cotton 
(5%), hemp, jute, etc. (11%), non-ferrous metal ores (4%), 
crude rubber (16%), timber (8%), etc.; imports of other 
raw materials remained unchanged or showed an increase. 
An increase was witnessed in rayon pulp (7%), iron ore 
(1%), phosphate rock (18%), sodium (7%), salt (43%), 
petroleum (5%), and soya beans (6%). Consequently, the 
decline of more than 10% in imports was mainly caused by 
lower import prices for many raw material items. 


The marked expansion of exports was not expected as 
may be seen from the fact that the Policy Investigation 
Board of the Liberal Party in last September fixed the 
export target at $1,500 million for the fiscal year 1955 and 
at $1,800 million for the fiscal year 1956. Recently, monthly 
amount of exports of about $150 million (annual rate 1,800 
million) is being maintained. The increase in exports cen- 
tered on textile goods and metal products, which accounted 
for 35.5% and 26.9% of the total increase in value respec- 
tively, followed by machinery (8.8%) and chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals and chemical products (8.4%). By commodities, 
the increase in value was especially marked in iron and steel 
(15.5%; exports were 1.5 million tons as against 760,000 tons 
in the preceding fiscal year), non-ferrous metals (8.5%), 
cotton fabrics (6.6%; export quantity 1,200 million sq. yds. 
as against 1,050 million sq. yds.), textile machinery (6.4%), 
spun rayon fabrics (6%; export quantity 350 million sq. yds. 
as against 170 million sq. yds.), chemical fertilizer (4%; 
export quantity 840,000 tons as against 530,000 tons). The 
increase in exports of textile goods was attributed to the 
moderation of import restrictions in sterling areas, and that 
of iron and steel and other metal products was brought about 


by a large demand from open-account areas’ in South 
America. 
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The activity in exports had a moderating effect on the hardships caused by deflation. 


Exports and Imports in the Recent Fiscal Years 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
In yen (Y billion) 
In dollar ($ million) 
cud nes dc etal nee 304.9 707.1 909.7 1,248.5 . 535.8 


Note: Figures for the 4th quarter of F.Y. 1954 are preliminary. 


Exports and Imports by Commodities 


(in Y million) 


1952 1953 1954 
Value Ratio Value Ratio Value Ratio B/A 
% (A) % (B) % % 
430,818 100.0 481,532 100.0 618,795 160.0 128.5 
cd et acces 39,138 47,147 9.8 49,236 8.0 104.4 
139,617 30.8 188,646 39.2 237,383 38.4 125.8 
52,742 12.5 75,808 15.7 84,866 13.7 111.9 
Chemical fibre fabrics .....cccccceces 20,608 4.7 29,587 6.1 39,201 6.3 132.5 
Pharmaceuticals, chemicals and chemical 
od 17,531 4.1 21,073 4.4 31,586 5.1 149.9 
Non-metallic minerals & products ....... 19,384 4.5 21,996 4.6 25,649 4.1 116.6 
cc eh 101,304 23.5 66,266 13.8 103,193 16.7 165.7 
ES ee 81,462 18.9 46,914 9.7 68,195 11.0 145.4 
48,277 11.2 64,988 13.5 77,101 12.5 118.6 
14,627 3.4 27,167 5.6 23,228 3.8 35.5 
758,305 100.0 931,003 100.0 811,686 100.0 87.2 
Food & beverage (nee tesmedeeatienesocs 227,241 30.0 251,068 27.0 205,771 25.4 81.9 
53,085 7.0 56,226 6.0 59,997 7.4 106.7 
214,571 28.3 251,990 27.1 225,373 27.8 89.3 
56,899 7.5 69,094 7.4 51.013 6.3 73.8 
31,977 4.2 23,216 2.5 21,944 2.7 94.5 
23.735 3.1 27,277 2.9 30.745 3.8 112.7 
92,176 12.2 102,867 11.90 94,262 11.6 91.6 
wie 60,932 8.0 90,214 9.7 88,435 10.9 98.0 
Pharmaceuticals, chemicals and chemical 
17,758 26,746 2.9 21,846 2.7 81.6 
35,394 67,101 7.2 56,822 7.0 84.6 


Sources: The Ministry of Finance 


Receipts and Payments of Foreign Exchange in the 
Fiscal Year 1954 


suspension of United States aid, declined from the peak in 
the fiscal year 1952, but receipts for the fiscal year 1954 
were expected to be more than $700 million, about the same 

The balance of foreign exchange receipts and payments figure as the estimate at the commencement of the preced- 
in the fiscal year 1954 registered excess receipts of $344 ing fiscal year. However, in reality, there was a decline 
million as against excess payments of $313 million in the of $172 million or 22.4% to $594 million, due to the adoption 


preceding fiscal year, reflecting the favourable development 
of foreign trade. The balance was unexpectedly favourable 
when compared with the original estimate made at the 
beginning of the fiscal year that excess payments of about 
$90 million would be inevitable despite deflation and re- 
trenchment. 


Special procurement receipts, which had been the only 


of the international bidding system, transfer of wage pay- 
ments to workers employed by the United States forces 
stationed in Japan to a yen basis, and withdrawals of a 
part of the United States forces from Japan and Korea, 
etc. 

In addition to the decline in special procurement re- 
ceipts, the balance of freight receipts and payments worsened 


support of the international balance of payments after the to excess payments of $51 million. International finance 


Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments in the Recent Fiscal Years 


(in $ million) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Visible trade 
$61.9 1,658.4 1,789.4 2,242.5 1,767.3 
42.1 253.6 621.0 998.0 165.3 
Invisible trade 
(Special procurements) .... (237.6) (677.0) (801.7) (766.0) (594.1) 
55.1 185.4 224.3 232.1 255.2 
333.6 810.7 715.0 684.6 509.2 
1,308.6 2,401.0 2,107.5 2,161.2 2,366.4 
1,017.0 1,843.9 2,013.6 2,474.6 2,022.5 
Excess of receipts or payments (—) 291.6 552.1 94.0 —313.4 343.8 


Note: Special procurement receipts in 1954 exclude reimbursements of payments for wheat imported under MSA agreement of 
$48.4 million. 


Source: The Bank of Japan. 
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Details of Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments 


($ million) 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 


Excess of Excess of 
Receipts Payments receipts or Receipts Payments receipts or 

payments (—) payments (—) 
2,131 2,446 (—)314 2,241 1,987 362 
10 7 3 10 7 3 
d be bens 47 66 (—) 18 39 90 (—) 51 
4 6 (—) 2 2 (—) 4 
Government transactions  ..........6.- 769 9 760 645 10 634 
Miscellaneous services, etc. .......... 39 113 (—) 74 16 54 (—) 35 
29 28 1 16 35 (—) 18 
Japanese investments to abroad ...... 0 2 (—) 1 0 2 (—) 2 
Foreign investments to Japan ........ 29 25 3 16 32 (—-) 15 
wh 2,161 2,474 (—)313 2.366 2,022 343 
5 6066 666 1,293 1,312 (—) 18 1,235 1,167 68 
a 385 632 (—)247 616 396 219 
60600 bs 6600460666004 482 52 (—) 46 514 458 55 
1,244 2,242 (—)997 1,601 1,767 (—)165 
Cons 452 1,160 (—)707 530 1,005 (—)475 
334 568 (—)233 579 323 255 
tase 456 514 (—) 57 492 437 54 
916 232 684 764 255 509 
0 deus 25 15 10 21 20 1 


Note: Dollar includes Canadian dollar since July 1954 and Swiss frane since August 1954 besides U.S. dollar. 


Source: The Bank of Japan. 


transactions registered excess payments of $18 million due 
to a decline by half in the induction of foreign capital, and 
larger remittance abroad of fees for technological assistance, 
dividends, interests on loans, etc., as well as the withdrawal 
of share investments. Excess receipts in invisible trade 
account, therefore, declined by $176 million or 25.5% com- 
pared with the preceding fiscal year, registering the lowest 
record since the fiscal year 19651. 


Foreign currency holdings at the end of the fiscal year 
1954 increased from $802 million (dollar $627 million, pound 


sterling $74 million and open-account balances $100 million) 
at the end of the preceding fiscal year to $1,105 million 
(dollar $626 million, pound sterling $286 million and open- 
account balances $193 million). The increase was most 
pronounced in pound sterling which accounted for nearly 
70% of the total increase. However, when the previous 
purchase of pound sterling from the International Monetary 
Fund to be refunded, foreign currency usance, cotton cre- 
dits and tied up credits in open-account balances are taken 
into account, real holdings are estimated at below the level 
of $700 million. | 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


All-Japan Bankers Association has decided to lower 
banks’ loan and discount rates by 0.1 sen per Y100 or 
0.001% per diem on all ordinary bills—i.e. bills other than 
those privileged for favourable rates at the Bank of Japan 
—effective from June 10, subject to approval of the au- 
thorities concerned including the Fair Trade Commission. 
Present rate is 0.024% per diem, except that 0.025% is 
charged on a loan or discount of Y1 million to Y3 million. 
It is estimated that Y3,000 million loss in income will 
result to the banks half-yearly through this action (Banks’ 
outstanding advances on ordinary bills amounted to Y1,301,- 
200 million at the end of 1954). That means the interest 
burden on our enterprises will be lessened to a corresponding 
degree. 


The banks’ decision to cut their loan rate has been 
favorably received by industries. In particular, the steel 
and electric industries, which largely depend upon bank 
borrowings, look forward to a general lowering of interest 
rates including rates on long-term loans from debenture- 
issuing banks and Development Bank of Japan. Foreign 
traders also have highly welcomed this step, as it will con- 
tribute to reducing the production cost and promoting trade 
of this country. They hoped the bankers will make further 
efforts to bring down money rates nearer to the interna- 
tional level. 


The lowering of loan rate initiated by the city banks 
is spreading to other financial institutions. Among the 
Government establishments, the People’s Finance Corpora- 
tion has already made known its plan to reduce the existing 
interest rate on ordinary loans of 9.96% per annum to 
9.6%; the Development Bank has also announced to make 
efforts to lower its loan rate on development funds; and the 
Central Cooperative Bank for Agriculture and Forestry is 
reported to have started study on the possibility of taking 
a similar step. In addition, the Central Bank for Commer- 
cial and Industrial Cooperatives is reportedly contemplating 
1% cut per annum on its intermediate-term loans. Of mutual 
loans and savings banks and credit associations serving 
small business, some have already effected reduction in rates. 
The move is also spreading to call loan market. 


The Bank of Tokyo has decided to treble its capital 
to raise the present paid-up capital to Y3,300 million. Six 


other leading banks are also planning to effect two to three 
fold capital increases respectively this autumn. This trend, 
coupled with the increased repayments by the city banks 
lately of borrowings from the Bank of Japan and the lower- 
ing of their loan rates, will help stepping up normalization 
of our banking business. Hitherto, the percentage of banks’ 
own capital has been excessively low relatively to total 
liabilities. Other banks are expected to follow suit next 
spring. 

There is evidence of growing competition among big 
foreign traders to increase their power and influence, which 
is especially true with such companies as have enlarged 
their scope of activities through absorption of smaller or 
affiliated firms, and are in the stage of consolidating their 
positions. The newly merged company affiliated with the 
old Mitsui, Mitsubishi Trading, as well as lida, Ito-chu, 
Nippon Menka and others are all striving to make them- 
selves strong integrated companies so as not to be left be- 
hind in rivalry. 


The second Japan International Trade Fair, held in 
Tokyo for two weeks from May 5 to 18, was attended by 
450,000 visitors, and business deals completed in the exhibi- 
tion halls are estimated to have reached some Y700 million 
for import and Y1;000 million for export. This compares 
favorably with the results obtained in the first Fair in Osaka 
last year of Y300 million imports and Y600 million exports. 
Besides, hopes are entertained of new orders coming in 
after the return home of visiting buyers from the nature 
of such fairs. 


As a concrete step in pursuance of its object, Japan 
Productivity Center decided on sending May 31 to the 
United States of an iron-steel inspection team, headed by 
Sayama of Fuji Seitetsu, to study the integrated manage- 
ment of iron and steel industry. This will be followed by 
various other study groups including those composed of auto- 
mobile industrialists, of leaders in business and scientific 
world, of representatives of small and middle-sized busi- 
nesses, synthetic fibers, etc. Their findings will be put into 
practical use outright, if feasible, or the published reports 
may be used for references by interested industries. This 
will also afford an occasion for making known the general 
problems of industrial management in this country. 
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BANK. 


LIMITED 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus 

Deposit 


(as of March 31, 1954) 


2,700,000,000.00 
4,761,433,082.00 
4 
¥ 


6,365,674,900.00 
210,858,117,906.00 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


185 branches in principal cities of Japan 


OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2). 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Of the total land area of about 300,000 square kilo- 
metres in the Philippines nearly one half is forest-clad 
mountains. Only about a fifth of the area is farm land, 
but mineral resources, especially gold, iron, ore, coal and 
chromite are comparatively abundant, according to the 
U.N. Economic Survey of the Far East for 1954. The 
population at the last census (1948) was 19.2 million; the 
estimate for 1953 is 21.0 million with an annual natural 
growth rate of 1.9 per cent. The national income estimate 


for 1953 was P7,375 million giving a per capita income of 
about P350. 


Agriculture supports over three-quarters of the popula- 
tion and contributes about two-fifths of the national income. 
The average size of farms was 3.49 hectares in 1948. Tenants 
cultivated 27 per cent of the farm land in the same year. 
Among the major crops, rice and corn are consumed at 
home, while copra, sugar and abaca (Manila hemp) are 
chiefly exported, contributing respectively 30, 24 and 10 per 
cent of total exports in 1953. Industry is under-developed 
which may be partly explained by the availability of com- 
paratively cheap imported manufactured goods coming 
mostly from the United States by reason of the temporary 
trade arrangement between the two countries. Recently, 
owing to the government policy of encouraging industrial 
development, the share of manufacturing industries in the 
national income has increased steadily and reached 16 per 
cent in 1953. Inadequate transportation facilities, not yet 
sufficiently extended to many rural areas, have also ham- 
pered a more rapid development of the domestic market. 


Exports, of which about two-thirds went to the United 
States free of duty, accounted for 11 per cent of the 
national income in 1953. Imports, four-fifths of which came 
from the United States in 1953, also free of duty, were 
chiefly manufactured goods. 


The Philippine economy developed under United States 
rule as an exporter of primary products. Capital flowed in 
freely from the United States and there were mutually pre- 
ferential trade relations between the two countries. Al- 
though the Philippines’ obtained its independence in 1946, 
it still maintains an agreed special economic relationship 
with the United States through the Bell Trade Act of 1946, 
which was based on the assumption that post-war Philippine 


economic revival depended on restoring trade _ with the. 


United States and on an inflow of American capital. It 
provided for free trade between the two countries on a 
temporary and diminishing basis. From the effective date 
of the act until 3 July 1954, neither country was to impose 
duties on the imports of the other, but from 4 July 1954 
on, gradually increasing duties were specified for imports 
into each country from the other, until full duty is to be 
charged in 1974. Exports of several Philippine products to 
the United States, including sugar, coconut oil and tobacco, 
were however limited by absolute quotas. Also, the ex- 
change value of the peso in relation to the dollar was not 
to be changed, the convertibility of pesos into dollars was 
not to be suspended, and no restrictions were to be imposed 
on the transfer of funds from the Philippines to the United 
States, without the agreement of the President of the United 
States. The exploitation, development and utilization of all 
natural resources of the Philippines and the operation of 
public utilities, if open to any Philippine national, was to 


be open to citizens of the United States and to all forms of 
business enterprises owned or controlled, directly or indirect- 
ly, by United States citizens. 


Whatever may have been the contribution of the 1946 
Trade Act to the country’s economic recovery, the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines, realizing the inadequacy of the Act 
as an instrument for economic development, sought to have 
it revised before its controversial tariff provisions began to 
operate on 4 July 1954. Since no agreement could be 
reached before that date, the Act was extended for another 
eighteen months i.e. until 31 December, 1956, giving both 
sides more time to work out mutually agreeable alternatives. 
An eventual revision of the agreement, subject to congres- 
sional approval in both countries, in mid-December 1954 has 
now been reported, providing, among other things, that be- 
ginning 1 January 1956 and continuing on a graduated scale 
until 1 January 1974 when both countries will start to levy 
100 per cent tariff duties on the products of each other, 
(1) tariff preferences for Philippine exports to the United 
States are to be increased while’ preferences for 
United States exports to the Philippines are to be 
decreased; (2) most of the absolute quotas on Philippine 
exports to the United States are to be eliminated and 
quantitative restrictions on the products of both countries 
also are to be reciprocal; (3) citizens of one country are to 
get assurance of the right to engage in business in the 
territory of the other on a basis of reciprocity; and (4) the 
Philippines is to have full control over its own currency. 
It was expected by both countries that these changes would 
help the Philippines to succeed sooner in attaining a better 
balanced economy as a free nation. 


The government’s basic economic policies, crystallized in 
the new five-year development programme, emphasize indus- 
trialization and diversification in agriculture. These policies 
are to be implemented by government provision of social 
over-head capital and other necessary investments which do 
not attract private capital; as well as by protection, assistance 
and encouragement to private enterprise in industry, com- 
merce, and all other fields. Greater self-sufficiency, especial- 
ly in food, and a higher level of employment through 
increased industrial development, are expected. 


The government is also trying to reduce the dominance 
of aliens in the retail trade. In mid-1954, an act to confine 
the retail trade to Philippine nationals was passed. Accord- 
ing to the act, except for United States citizens and foreign 
or partly foreign-owned firms already in business on 15 
May 1954, “no person who is not a citizen of the Philippines, 
and no association, partnership, or corporation the capital of 
which is not wholly owned by citizens of the Philippines, 
shall engage directly or indirectly in the retail business.”’ 
Individual aliens may continue to trade until retirement and 
alien-owned companies are permitted to carry on operations 
for ten years or until expiration of their current terms. In 
case of death, the permit for any alien to continue the 
business may only be for the purpose of liquidation and that 
too for a period not exceeding six months after death. ‘The 
act affected mostly the Chinese retailers who owned about 
22 per cent of the total assets invested in retail trade in 
1948, as compared with less than one per cent for aliens 
of any other nationality. The Chinese retailers joined with 
other aliens to question the constitutionality of the law in 
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the Supreme Court and, for his part, the President appointed 
a committee to study the possible defects of the law. 


THE FIVE-YEAR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 


The draft Five-Year Economic Development  Pro- 
gramme, covering the period 1 July 1954—-30 June 1959, was 
submitted to the National Economic Council in April 1954. 
It is intended to be revised ‘and kept up-to-date every year, 
by adjusting the remaining four years to changed conditions 
and adding another year to keep it on a five-year basis. The 
programme, which calls for a total investment of P 4,106 
million during the first five years, aims at reducing unem- 
ployment from 15 to 6 per cent of the labour force and 
raising the per capita income by 36 per cent, while making 
allowance for the expected population increase to 23.56 
million. The percentage of gross investment to gross 
national product is to be raised from 7-8 per cent during 
1952-53 to 18 per cent in 1959. Almost one third of the 
total investment under the programme is to be devoted to 
power, irrigation, flood control, port works, etc. and another 
third to manufacturing industries. Investment in agricul- 
ture accounts for one-fifth. Agriculture’s contribution to 
the national income will be reduced to 32 per cent in 1959 
as compared with 40 per cent in 1952, while those of con- 
struction and manufacturing will be increased from 3.4 and 
13.7 per cent respectively in 1952 to 7.5 and 15.1 per cent 
respectively in 1959. 


In the draft programme it is planned that Philippine 
agriculture, hitherto artificially sheltered by preferential 
trade treatment by the United States, should be diversified 
and also efficient enough in producing the principal export 
crops to compete in the world market. The programme 
covers (a) food self-sufficiency for the expanding population 
within the first two years in all items except fruit, milk 
and dairy products; and thereafter a surplus for export or 
industrial purposes; (b) increase in the production of raw 
materials such as ramie, cotton and other fibres to the extent 
of at least 50 per cent of domestic industrial requirement; 
(c) provision of low-cost timber for the construction of 
100,000 housing units; and (d) more and better export crops 
at lower cost. 


It is planned to increase food crops from 7.3 million 
tons in 1955 to 11.3 million tons in 1959. A large part 
of this increase will be the result of the increase in area 
under cultivation through land settlement programmes, sub- 
dividing and distributing public land for new cultivation. 
During the five years it is estimated that 2 million hectares 
of public land will be available for distribution. The irriga- 
tion programme (mainly for rice) is to increase the irrigated 
area from 480,000 hectares in 1953 to 505,000 hectares in 
1955 and 700,000 hectares in 1959, through gravity and 
pump irrigation works. The production increases will also 
arise from improved farm practices involving little invest- 
ment expenditure, such as extensive use of fertilizers, use 
of superior varieties of plants and breeds of animals, effec- 
tive control of plant and animal ‘diseases and pests, soil con- 
servation and other techniques; among them the extensive 
use of fertilizers is the most important. 


The largest item of investment in industry is for power 
and fuel, principally government investment in 27 hydro- 
electric projects. The largest are the Maria Cristina and 
the Ambuklao and Binga projects. Steam plants are also 
planned at strategic places, to provide large supplies of 
power from central stations and through utilization of local 
coal. Diesel units will be provided at isolated places beyond 
the immediate reach of the central stations. All these 
projects are to provide a total additional capacity of 
448,425 kW. 
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By 1959, about 757,000 tons of coal will be produced 
for the railways and for steam turbines to generate elec- 
tricity and for other uses. It is also proposed to establish 
dehydration plants in the twenty existing private alcohol 
distilleries of the sugar centrals, each with a capacity of 
15,000 litres of 99.8 per cent ethanol per day, using 
molasses as raw materials. The alcohol thus produced is 
to be mixed with petrol and used as motor fuel to save 
foreign exchange. 


The programme provides for the development of iron 
and steel manufacturing to reach a target of 120,000 tons 
of pig iron and 100,000 tons of steel by 1959, utilizing local 


iron ore which is at present being exported mainly to 
Japan. 


Approximately P119 million worth of textiles, including 
cotton, ramie and rayon, is to be manufactured by 1959 to 
reduce imports. Eight cotton mills with a capacity of 25,000 
spindles each, a rayon factory designed to produce 30 mil- 
lion metres annually and four ramie mills to produce over a 
million metres each, are included in the plan. Private cor- 
porations which have shown great interest in textiles are 


expected to undertake the proposed programme of expan- 
sion. 


In pulp and paper industries, it is proposed to establish 
one paper plant of 21,000 ton capacity a year to manufac- 
ture newsprint, tissue and writing paper from sugar cane 
bagasse, and another with a capacity of 61,500 tons a year 
to manufacture kraft bags and wrapping paper, kraft linen, 
newsprint, writing and printing paper out of Philippine 
wood. These plants are expected to meet approximately 
the country’s requirements for paper, for which cheap raw 
materials are available locally. 


More chemicals, especially fertilizers, amounting to 
300,000 tons are to be produced by 1959 for agriculture. 
An expansion in the ceramics industries as well as in food 
processing and cottage industries is also planned. 


Transport expansion is being planned mainly to help 
open up rural areas for settlement and remedy present 
inadequacies in freight transportation. There are also 
plans to rehabilitate and improve ports and develop water- 
works, airfields, public buildings, etc.; and projects on educa- 
tion, technical training, research, public health, social wel- 


fare, etc., which will be carried out almost entirely by the 
government. 


Financing of the programme:—About P2,369 million, 
or 58 per cent of the total investment under the five-year 
development programme, is expected to take place in the 
private sector, the remaining P1,737 million in the public 
sector. As private investment accounts for such a large por- 
tion of total investment, means of ensuring this investment 
are extremely important for the achievement of the develop- 
ment programme. This private investment is expected to 
come chiefly from reinvestment of corporate profits, supple- 
mented by banks credits, hoarded savings, flotation of cor- 
porate securities and credit accommodation from the govern- 
ment, while the public investment programme will be financed 
chiefly by budget appropriations, supplemented by borrow- 
ing from the public, foreign-aid loans and grants, and earn- 
ings of government corporations. 


To finance the public investment programme, the govern- 
ment must rely on improvements in tax collection and some 
modifications in the tax structure. Notable tax revisions 
proposed in the programme are: (1) graduated rates of 
taxes on real estate properties in excess of a certain cost, 
value or area; (2) reassessment of real estate properties 
to bring them closer to post-war market values; (3) in- 
creased rates of estate, inheritance and gift taxes, and of 
income tax on individuals and corporations to a point not 
impinging unduly on private investments. The first three 
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measures are intended to increase revenue as well as dis- 
courage speculation in real estate, excessive land holdings 
by absentee owners and construction of luxury-type build- 
ings. It is also expected that the rise in national income 
and investment will increase taxable capacity, although it 
is difficult to estimate exactly the projected increases in 
tax revenue. 


It is even more difficult to forecast how much private 
finance will flow into the private investment programme as 
private investors’ decisions are autonomous and the availabi- 
lity of private savings for investment cannot be accurately 
assessed. To mobilize savings for private investment, the 
programme proposes to use fiscal and monetary measures 
whose quantitative significance is very difficult to ascertain, 
such as the expansion of branch banks, insurance com- 
panies and postal savings banks in important areas, and the 
discouragement of investment in*real estate and hoarding of 
jewelry through higher taxes and a more stringent control 
over the direction of commercial bank lending. In addi- 
tion, the programme includes the creation of new govern- 
ment institutions to provide loans and technical assistance 
to new private enterprises. 


About one half of the aggregate investment outlay 
planned for the five-year period, or P2,094 million, is in 
dollars and the remaining P2,012 million in pesos. Not- 
withstanding the relatively large foreign exchange require- 
ment, the programme visualizes a favourable balance of 
trade after 1956, as there will then be a considerable export 
availability. 


Should the financial resources not be sufficient, the 
various projects are to be developed according to three main 
priorities under which development projects have been clas- 
sified: highly essential and very urgent, essential and urgent, 
and essential but not urgent. 


PRODUCTION 


The gross national product in 1953 amounted to P8,356 
million, a rise of about 5 per cent over the 1952 level. Con- 
sidering the lower price level in 1953 as compared with 
1952, it is apparent that the increase in the gross national! 
product in real terms must have been higher. The com- 
bined index of the physical volume of production for agri- 
culture, mining and manufacturing, which represents appro- 
ximately one half of the gross national product, advanced 
by 6.9 per cent from 1952 to 1953. The rising trend of 
production appears to have extended into 1954. 


Agricultural production :—The index of physical volume 
of agricultural production in 1953 was 5 per cent over 1952. 
The general rising trend is continuing in 1954. Food crops 
reached a record high level in 1953/54. The production of 
paddy had increased steadily since the end of the war and 
reached a peak of 3.18 million tons in 1953/54, thus making 
the country self-sufficient in this staple foodstuff. Major 
factors responsible for this increase were the increase in 
area planted and good weather conditions. Owing to the 
long drought, the damage wrought by typhoons, the rat 
infestation, and the flood in one province, the production 
of paddy in 1954/55 is estimated to be approximately 8 per 
cent below the previous year’s. The substantial reduction 
in rice stock before the harvest and the expected rice 
shortage gave rise to hoarding and speculation, and the 
price of rice went up in September 1954. The government 
acted quickly to purchase rice from abroad, e.g. Burma, 


. Pakistan and Thailand, and approved private import of 


50,000 tons of rice for immediate. delivery. Production of 
maize and other food crops, including root crops, beans and 
‘vegetables, fruits and nuts, etc., were also estimated to in- 
crease in 1953/54 over 1952/58. 
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Among the export crops, production of sugar and 
tobacco was higher in 1953/54 than in 1952/53, though the 
production of copra and abaca decreased, owing to the out- 
break of “kadang kadang” disease of the coconut trees and 
the havoc wrought by mosaic disease on abaca. Sugar pro- 
duction continued its rising trend, on account mainly of the 
rapid rehabilitation of the industry and the extensive use 
of fertilizer. Production in 1953/54 reached a_ post-war 
peak of 1,221,000 tons, which was about 19 per cent above 
that of the previous year and 27 per cent over the pre-war 
(1935-39) average. 


The intensive campaign against dynamite fishing re- 
sulted in a 15 per cent decline in fish catch. On the other 
hand, livestock and poultry were estimated to have in- 
creased together by 14 per cent. 


Construction:—Public works activity appears to have 
been maintained at the same level in 1953 and 1954 as in 
1952. The construction of new highways, rural irrigation 
systems and other important public installations was carried 
on. Other projects to be completed are the dockyards at 
Bataan, the Maria Cristina hydro-electric plant and the 
fertilizer plants and steel mills in Illigan, Mindanao and 
the Ambuklao hydro-electric project in Northern Luzon. 


Although the total value of private construction in- 
creased in 1953 in Manila and 27 chartered cities, there 
emerged a slight change in its composition, with residential 
construction declining in relative importance. During the 
first nine months of 1954, the total value of permitted new 
building construction in Manila continued to decline to 36 
per cent below that in the same period of 1953, with resi- 
dential building falling more than non-residential. The 
considerable decline in residential building was due chiefly 
to a decline in demand, the tight credit conditions brought 
about by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in mid- 
1953, and the shortage and high cost of building materials 
such as lumber and cement. 


Power and fuel:—Owing to the expansion in generating 
capactiy of the Rockwell Steam and the Blaisdell Steam 
Station and the reduction in rates, electric power production 
in Manila received a considerable impetus in 1953. Monthly 
average output of electricity for 1953 was 52 million kWh, 
or 13 per cent above 1952, and during the first eight months 
of 1954 it was 57 million kWh, or 10 per cent higher than 
the 1953 level. Power needs all over the country are ex- 
pected to grow with the progress of industrialization. To 
meet the future increase in industrial loads, the Manila 
Electric Company plans to expand its present capacity. 
The 75,000 kW Ambuklao hydro-electric power station is 
due to be finished in early 1955, and the second unit of the 
Maria Cristina project is well under way. 


Coal production was 138,000 tons in 1953, as compared 
with 350,000 tons before the war. The use of oil-burning 
locomotives and the post-war conversion from coal-burning 
to oil-burning machinery has reduced the demand for local 
coal. The smaller market and hence the smaller scale of 
coal-mining operation contributed to higher unit costs of 
production which compare unfavourably with the price of 
imported oil fuels. 

The new Caltex oil refinery at Batangas Bay (south 
of Manila), designed to process 13,000 barrels of crude oil 
daily, has started operation in two major units, three years 
after survey work first started. Caltex has received 
petroleum-exploration concessions covering 500,000 hectares, 
a detailed survey of which will soon: commence. 

Power alcohol was extensively used as a substitute for 
petrol during the Japanese occupation, and helped to absorb 
molasses, the abundantly available by-product of the sugar 
industry. During the post-war period, molasses have enjoy- 
ed a favourable export market and the government did not 
encourage the use of power alcohol. Even in the peak year 
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of 1951, therefore, output of power alcohol was only about 
one-third of that in 1941. Monthly average output was 
713,000 gauge litres in 1953, about 15 per cent below that 
in 1952; during the first half of 1954 it increased slightly. 


Manufacturing:—Manufacturing industry progressed 
rapidly in 1953 and early 1954. The proportion which the 
value added by manufacturing industry bore to the national 
income, 11.5 per cent during 1947-49, rose to 13.7 during 
1951-52 and further to 16.1 in 1953. The index of manu- 
facturing production in 1953 was 113 (1952 = 100); in the 
first half of 1954, it was 125 or 14 per cent above the cor- 
responding period in 1953. 

The increase in manufacturing production may be attri- 
buted to the expansion in domestic demand made possible 
by trade and exchange restrictions since the end of 1949, 
and the favourable investment climate brought about by 
more liberal foreign exchange allocations for import of 
machinery and raw materials and easy credit facilities. The 
larger import availability of producer goods and the con- 
tinuous plant and equipment expansion were also a great 
stimulus. 

Among the non-durable manufactures in 1955, paper 
products showed the greatest increase, followed by leather 
and products, foot-wear and wearing apparel, tobacco pro- 
ducts, and chemicals. Food and beverage production in- 
creased slightly, while production of rubber products fell. 
In the first quarter of 1954, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1953, production of tobacco and leather pro- 
ducts and chemicals increased markedly, followed by food 
products, beverages, textiles, foot-wear and wearing apparel, 
while that of paper and rubber products decreased. The 
Maria Cristina fertilizer plant started work in January 1954 
and sold more than P2 million worth of fertilizer during 
the first six months of operation. The new addition to the 
market was reported to have brought down the price of 
ammonium sulphate fertilizer. 

In 1953 and in the first quarter of 1954 production 
of durable manufactures increased more than that of non- 
durable manufactures. The greatest increase during this 
period occurred in metal products except machinery, fol- 
lowed by wood and cork manufactures (except furniture 
and fixtures). 

Mining :—The index of production in mining increased 
by 2 per cent in 1953 over 1952. In the first half of 1954 
production of various minerals showed divergent movements. 


Gold production of 208,000 fine ounces in the first half 
of 1954 was 14 per cent below that in the first half of 1953, 
owing chiefly to high cost of production and reduced free- 
market prices. Despite the continued suspension of the 
regulation requiring gold producers to sell 25 per cent of 
their output to the central bank and the tax relief granted 
by the government, many gold mines continued to operate 
at a loss. In order to maintain the gold-mining operation, 
which makes an important contribution to the Philippine 
balance of payments, a gold subsidy law was passed by the 
Congress in mid-1954, under which gold miners are given 
the choice to sell their newly mined gold either on the 
local free market at whatever price they can get or to the 
central bank at the official price of P70 per fine ounce plus 
a subsidy of P41.70 per fine ounce for marginal producers 
and P35.40 for non-marginal producers. 


Production of iron ore during the first half of 1954 
was about 20 per cent over that of the first half of 1953 
and its annual rate for the first time in post-war years 
exceeds the pre-war level. The demand for Philippine iron 
ore in Japan continued to be heavy. A Japanese firm is 
planning another survey of iron deposits in the Larap area, 
south-eastern Luzon. Production of copper showed a 26 
per cent increase during the same period, but that of 
chromite, manganese and lead decreased. A big new copper 
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enterprise, to be opened shortly, is expected to double the 
country’s output. Half the increase in copper output will 
find its market in Japan. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


The over-all balance-of-payments position of the 
Philippines during 1953 and the first nine months of 1954 
showed no significant changes, as indicated by the level of 
the foreign exchange reserves. This was achieved under a 
careful foreign exchange budgeting system. A _ substantial 
rise- in export prices and a slight fall in import prices re- 
sulted in a considerable improvement in the terms of trade 
of about 30 per cent in 1953 over 1952. While the volume 
of exports in 1953 decreased slightly, that of imports in- 
creased appreciably; the deficit in the trade balance re- 
mained almost the same. 


During the first nine months of 1954 the terms of trade 
turned appreciably unfavourable, while import prices were 
slightly lower than those in the corresponding period of 
1953, export prices were, on the average, 10 per cent lower. 
However, the substantial increase in the volume of exports in 
1954 more than offset the fall in prices and resulted in an 
increase in the value of exports which made possible a larger 
imiport, both in value and in volume, and a smaller trade 
deficit, as compared with the first half of 1953. 


Upon the expiration of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act, receipts of grants from the United States under the 
Act had been reduced sharply in 1951 and stopped in 1953. 
Meanwhile, receipts from Mutual Security Agency (MSA) 
grants, which had started in 1951, also fell slightly in 1953. 
On the other hand, there was a net inflow of long-term 
capital in 1953, consisting partly of the loan of $20 million 
granted by the United States Export-Import Bank to the 
National Power Corporation to finance the construction of 
the Ambuklao Hydro-electric Plant, and partly of direct 
private investment. 


During the first half of 1954, there was a substantial 
outflow of official long-term capital on account of the pur- 
chase of the Manila Railroad bonds of P26.4 million from 
British holders by the Philippine Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation. 


Export of principal commodities:—In postwar years 
Philippine sugar has been exported to the United States 
duty-free within the quota of 863,640 tons which was not 
reached in and before 1953. As all Philippine sugar has 
been exported to the United States and the export price 
has been more or less stable, the export earnings from sugar 
have been dependent chiefly on the volume of exports. Sugar 
exports in 1953 fell slightly to 783,000 tons, but prices 
rose moderately and more than offset the decrease in volume, 
thus resulting in an increase in export value. During the 
first nine months of 1954 sugar exports of 700,000 tons 
were 10 per cent higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1953; the total export value was also 10 per cent higher. 


As the 1953/54 production exceeded the combined 
United States quota of 863,640 tons, Philippine quota in 
the world free market of 22,500 tons under the International 
Sugar Agreement, and domestic requirements estimated at 
254,400 tons, the country is confronted with the problem 
of marketing the possible surplus of sugar. The extension 
of the 1946 Bell Trade Act for another 18 months from 
July 1954 extended the duty-free quota of sugar export 
to the United States. The world free-market price’ of sugar 
has been lower than the domestic price and the price offered 
by the United States to the Philippines. 


In early 1953, world prices of copra and coconut oil 
rose above the pre-Korean-war level. The upward move- 
ment in export prices was influenced by the decline in world 
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production in 1953 as well as by increased consumption. 
The prices, however, fell sharply again during the first nine 
months of 1954 as a result of the improved world supply 
position, a world surplus of palm kernels, and the disposal 
by the United States Government of part of its huge stocks 
of cotton-seed oil. The rise of copra prices in 1953 more 
than offset the decrease in the volume of exports, and re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in value. Conversely, during 
the first nine months of 1954, a considerable increase in the 
volume of exports more than offset the fall in price, resulting 
in a larger export value than in the corresponding period 
of 1953. Coconut oil showed similar changes during the 
same period. Shipments of copra and coconut oil to western 
Europe increased tremendously, partly because of that 
area’s improved dollar position. 


About haif of the Philippine copra production is ex- 
ported to the United States, mainly for soap manufacture, 
and is there facing the rising competition of synthetic deter- 
gents. Recently, coconut oil has also had to compete with 
cheaper substitutes—the large quantity of palm oil being 
offered by British West Africa and the inedible tallow pro- 
duced in Australia and the United States. 


World prices of abaca fell sharply since 1952. In 
September 1954, the average price was about 60 per cent 
lower than in 1951, the post-war peak. The volume of 
exports in 1953 was about the same as in 1952 and export 
value fell moderately. During the first nine months of 1954 
export quantity was about one fifth below that in the 
corresponding period of 1953. This, coupled with the lower 
export price, resulted in a one-third reduction in export 
value as compared with the first nine months in 1953. The 
fall in abaca price was attributed mainly to the weak de- 
mand in the United States and Japan and the current surplus 
of other hard fibres. 


Imports and import policy:—The total value of imports 
increased slightly in 1953 and was larger in the first nine 
months of 1954 than in the corresponding period of 1953. 
As import prices on the average fell slightly during 1953-54, 
the quantum of imports increased more than the value. 
The expansion in import was made possible by the increase 
in export earnings which allowed a more liberal allocation 
of foreign exchange. 


Improvements in the administration of exchange and 
import controls also facilitated the import trade. On 30 
June 1953 import licensing was abolished, the Import Con- 
trol Commission dissolved and import control integrated 
with exchange control, to be exercised by the central bank. 
In December 1953 control was further simplified by permit- 
ting importers tc use their foreign exchange allocations 
for the import of any commodity within the same broad 
exchange licensing category. The 17 per cent tax on pur- 
chases of foreign exchange introduced in March 1951 was 
extended for another year and will expire on 30 June 1955. 


In addition, wider exemptions have been granted than be- 
fore. 


The import controls and selective exchange policies 
enforced since, 1949 produced an even more pronounced 
impact on the pattern of commodity imports in 1953. On 
the basis of tentative figures, the combined percentages for 
capital goods and industrial raw materials to total imports 
increased sharply from 36 in 1949 to 52 in 1952 and to 
65 in 1953, while that of consumption goods imports dropped 
correspondingly. The significant shifts in these relative pro- 
portions, particularly in 1958, indicate that industrialization, 
with a protected home market and more generous foreign 


exchange allocations for capital goods and raw materials, is 
growing. 
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MONEY, FINANCE AND PRICES 


Budgetary position:—-The budgetary position of the 
central government during 1953/54 cannot be accurately 
estimated, as the actuals or revised estimates of expendi- 
ture and revenue for the year are not available. However, 
the original estimates reveal a deficit of P40 million (as 
compared with the surplus of P40 million in the previous 
year) chiefly due to increase in expenditure on develop- 
ment. Although estimates of total revenue do not show 
any increase over 1952/53, tax revenue shows an increase, 
reflecting the intention of the government to strengthen 
the tax machinery and thereby increase the collections. 


The most significant development revealed by the budget 
forecasts for 1954/55 is an estimated further increase of 
P109 million in tax revenue. No new taxes or increases in 
existing tax rates have been proposed, though ten taxes, 
including the foreign exchange tax, which have expired or 
are due to expire in 1954/55, are to be extended. The 
spectacular improvement in tax revenue is expected to result 
chiefly from intensified collection of existing taxes, and 
should convert the deficit of 1953/54 to a surplus of P47 
million in 1954/55 despite a post-war record expenditure 
of P770 million. 


Money and credit:—The monetary situation remained 
stable in 1953 and the greater part of 1954. In 1953, 
while the gross national product increased by 5.4 per cent 
over 1952, the total money supply increased by only .1.5 
per cent. This mild expansion, which was largely confined 
to bank credit, seemed to be unable to satisfy the need 
arising from the increase in economic activities and created 
a tight money situation, especially since mid-1953. 


To counteract this the central bank revoked the re- 
quirement of a marginal deposit of 80 per cent for letters 
of credit covering the importation of certain non-essential! 
and luxury goods, so as to activate the funds therein im- 
mobilized. The required ratio of cash holdings, foreign 
exchange and specified securities to the amount of the lIectters 
of credit, was reduced from 70 to 50 per cent, in order to 
increase the commercial banks’ capacity to finance business 
and productive enterprises. Further, the rediscount rate on 
bank loans was reduced from 2 to 13 per cent early in 1954, 
in order to stimulate more rediscounting at the central 
bank, and so encourage more credit extension by banks. 


These measures did not so far yield substantial results. 
The total money supply at the end of September 1954 was 
only about 3 per cent higher than at the end of September 
1953 and the excess reserves of commercial banks increased. 
During the first nine months of 1954, the accumulation of 
funds by the government due to heavy tax collections, to- 
gether with a slack in its expenditure activities while the 
various development projects were still being finalized with- 
drew a sizeable sum of purchasing power from the economy. 
Reinforcing this contractive factor was the further growth 
in time and savings deposits of private individuals and cor- 
porations. This growth would probably be traced to the 
cautious attitude on the part of the investors pending the 
implementation of the government development programmes 
and investment policies. The vigorous thrift campaign spon- 
sored by the government may have contributed to a relative 
decline in consumer spending. In view of these develop- 
ments, moderate deficit financing, if becoming necessary for 
a larger government investment, might not result in undue 
inflation. 

Prices and incomes:—The fact that the increase in 
agricultural and industrial production, in the volume of 
imports at lower prices, and, above all, in the gross national 
product in 1953 and possibly also in the first half of 1954, 
was. greater than the increase in money supply and brought 
about a fall in the price level. The indices of general whole- 
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sale prices, retail prices and cost of living fell by 1, 3 and 
5 per cent respectively in 1953 from the previous year and 
further by 5, 4 and 2 per cent respectively in the first nine 
months of 1954. On the other hand, the index of money 
wages of industrial workers in Manila has increased steadily 
since 1951, partly as a result of the implementation of the 
minimum wage law. The real wage of unskilled labourers, 
therefore, rose by as much as 9 per cent in 1953 as 
compared with 1952. It rose further in early 1954, but fell 
slightly in the third quarter on account of a rise in the cost 
of living index. The indices of wholesale prices of imported 
and home products fell further in 1953 and in the first half 
of 1954. The lower wholesale prices and the higher money 
wages indicated a possible decline in the rate of profits, the 
unfavourble effect of which on the total profits was possibly 
compensated by an increase in sales during the same period. 
The share of entrepreneurial and property income in the 
national income remained constant throughout 1951 and 
1953. The larger sales were, in turn, made possible by a 
larger effective demand which was a result chiefly of the 
increase in money income in the export sector and the in- 
crease in both money wage rates and employment in the non- 
agricultural sector. 


INVESTMENT POLICIES AND CAPITAL FORMATION 


Various measures have been taken by government to 
encourage private investment in industries. An act of 20 
June 1953 provides for full tax exemption to new and 
necessary industries until 31 December 1958 and diminishing 
exemption from then on until 31 December 1962. The 
drastic import and exchange controls, imposed in December 
1949 to safeguard the balance-of-payments position, gave 
significant protection to domestic industries by reducing the 
importation of competing goods. The imposition in March 
1951 of the 17 per cent tax on foreign exchange for imports 
and other uses and the exemption from this tax on the import 
of capital goods and raw materials for new and necessary 
industries further reinforced the trend of expansion of such 
industries. 


Meanwhile, the central bank adopted a selective credit 
policy of encouraging industrial and agricultural loans and 
discouraging credits for non-essential imports, residential 
construction and speculative activities. 


Regarding foreign investment, only the United States 
‘citizen enjoyed the same rights as the Philippine national, 
but the repatriation of capital and remittances of profits, etc., 
by the United States citizen as well as other foreigners are 
subject to exchange control and exchange tax. The total 
amount of profits and dividends that can. be remitted an- 
nually to foreign investors abroad is computed on the basis 
of 10 per cent of foreign participation in the depreciated 
fixed assets or foreign participation in the paid-up capital, 
whichever is higher; provided that in no case should the 
total amount remitted exceed current profits. The central 
bank regards this provision as quite liberal, in many instances 
profits in full amount have been remitted. The central bank 
allows the remittance of royalties at rates provided for in 
contracts concluded before the imposition of exchange con- 
trol on 9 December 1949. New contracts entered into after 
this date are subject to the prior approval of the Monetary 
Board. 


The central bank usually permits the repatriation of 
capital in instalments after five years of operation. This 
is necessary in order to spread the outflow of dollars evenly, 
thus preventing the possibility of large remittances which 
would unduly deplete the international reserve. 

No taxes are specifically levied against foreign invest- 
ment. A 17 per cent tax, however, is levied on all remit- 
tances of profits and dividends. The exemption from all 
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taxes for new and necessary industries is granted both na- 
tional and foreign investors. 


Although various measures had been adopted to provide 
incentives for investment, private investment was at a low 
ebb in 1950 and 1951. It only increased substantially in 
1953 when it exceeded the 1949 level. Government invest- 
ment did not increase appreciably during 1951-53 and 
probably will not do so until the government begin to 
implement its new development programmes. 


Total investment in durable equipment increased sub- 
Stantially in 1953 and reached a post-war peak. The per- 
centage of gross investment to gross national product also 
increased from 7.4 in 1952 to 8.3 in 1953. However, it was 
still below the percentages recorded in 1948 and 1949 when 
the country was heavily engaged in rehabilitation. 


It is difficult to judge the relative importance of various 
measures in stimulating industrial development. However, it 
is noteworthy that although the benefits of the tax exemption 
law have been available since the latter part of 1946, only 
39 firms were granted exemption up to the end of 1949. 
From the beginning of 1950 to the end of 1952, when the 
drastic import and exchange controls were imposed, 165 in- 
dustrial firms were organized and granted tax exemption 
under the same law. It appeared that under post-war con- 
ditions in the Philippines, the incentives offered by tax 
exemptions alone were not sufficient to induce the desired 
volume of investment in new and necessary industries, and 
it took quantitative import restriction and an exchange tax, 
in addition to tax exemptions, to give a stimulus to invest- 
ment in such industries. 


Quantitative import restriction is probably the most 
powerful instrument for protecting domestic industries in 
the Philippines where a strong consumer’s preference for 
foreign goods exists. The quick effect of import control in 
enlarging the effective demand for domestic goods may be 
indicated by the substantial increase in consumption of do- 
mestic consumer goods after the imposition of the control. 
While estimated private consumption of domestic consumer 
goods increased from P4,821 million in 1949 to P5,228 million 
in 1950, that of imported consumer goods fell from P981 
million to P535 million. The estimated share of domestic 
consumer goods in total consumption, therefore, increased 
from 83 to 91 per cent, while that of imported consumer 
goods fell accordingly. The proportions have been generally 
maintained since then. 


However, import and exchange controls which restricted 
most heavily the consumption of non-essential consumer 
goods tended also to encourage the development of domestic 
industries for producing such goods. Thus the manufacture 
of cosmetics as well as textiles flourished under the pro- 
tection. 


Moreover, import and exchange controls as imposed in 
the Philippines tended to encourage the use of imported 
materials in domestic industries. The central bank found 
“that a notable feature of the present Philippine industrial 
pattern is its heavy dependence upon imported raw materials.: 
Only a few of the existing industries are utilizing any ap- 
preciable quantity of local materials and those few, un- 
fortunately, are not the major industries. The more im- 
portant local enterprises in textiles, medicines, chemicals, 
metals, iron and steel manufactures, soft-drink and rubber 
manufactures are primarily dependent upon imported raw 
materials.” 


In certain cases this situation may not be too serious 
for the development of industries making final products, and 
might in due course stimulate domestic production of semi- 
finished goods and raw materials. However, in many others, 
this favourable development may take a long time to achieve. 
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AGRICULTURE, ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, FISHERIES, 
FORESTRY AND MINERAL RESOURCES OF SARAWAK 


AGRICULTURE 


Sarawak has an area of about 47,000 square miles of 
which it is estimated about 13,000 square miles are used for 
agricultural purposes. The 1947 census showed a population 
of about 546,400 persons; the overall population density is 
therefore low, averaging only 11.4 persons per square mile. 


It has been estimated that on the basis of existing methods. 


of subsistence farming—which is the only sound method on 
which to assess short-term potentialities for agricultural 
development—the country could not safely support a rural 
population of more than 23 million people. 


Preliminary surveys show that approximately 5,600 
square miles of the flat deltaic and coastal regions consist 
of deep peat swamp, at or near sea level, which is in its 
present condition, unsuitable for agriculture. It is probable 
that reclamation, by normal methods of empoldering, of 
most of this deep peat swamp land for wet padi cultivation 
would be impracticable and uneconomic. There are, however, 
considerable areas of moderately good wet padi land, esti- 
mated at a total of not more than 2,000 square miles, 
situated mainly on the river-banks in the deltaic areas. 


The remainder of the country, that is the hinterland and 


‘interior, consists largely of steep hills and mountains. 


Thus, the early implementation of a vertically integrated 
development policy for manufacturing industries on the one 
hand and for agriculture and mining to supply the raw 
materials on the other, seems desirable. If the revision of 
the Bell Trade Act permits the imposition of tariff duties on 
imports from all sources, the application of differential duty 
rates will have a more selective effect than the exemption or 
imposition of the uniform exchange tax. Moreover, a more 
selective tax policy to discourage luxury goods industries 
may be considered. 


CONCLUSION 


After the levelling off of inflation in 1951, the country 
has shown remarkable economic strength. While the gross 
national product increased by approximately 3 to 5 per cent, 
the price level decreased by about 3 per cent annually, 
although the terms of trade were not as favourable as during 
the Korean-war boom. The _ steady economic expansion 
under stable monetary conditions is encouraging to further 
economic development. The recent agreement on the re- 
vision of the Bell Trade Act promises the country greater 
power to manage its own economy and enlarge the United 
States market for Philippine export products. This would 
probably necessitate a re-orientation of various economic 
and financial policies for speeding up economic development. 
At present, potential private investment capacity seems to 
be considerable, as indicated by a steady increase in the 
excess banking reserve and in savings and time deposits. 
However, even with the recent relaxation of credit controls 
and the reduction of the bank rate, private investment does 
not appear to have increased appreciably. The time is 
probably ripe for large government investment and for 
financial as well as technical and managerial help to private 
enterprise. The early approval and implementation of the 
proposed five-year development programme is of paramount 
importance. 


Occasional flat areas occur in the valleys between the hills, 
but such areas form only a very small proportion of the 
whole. The soils of the hinterland and interior are generally 
extremely thin and poor by ordinary standards, and their 
poverty has frequently been accentuated by severe erosion 
and leaching. There are limited outcrops of basic and 
intermediate igneous rocks, and of limestones; where these 
do occur there is a local marked improvement fertility of 
the alluvial soils in that area. 


Favourable climatic conditions do to some extent 
counteract the general poverty of the soils, and wherever 
there is even a moderate depth of reasonably friable soil 
vegetative growth is often surprisingly vigorous. The 
average annual rainfall is of the order of 160 inches. In 
the southwestern part of the country there is a definite 
period of maximum rainfall during the months of December, 
January and February. In the northeastern part of the 
country the maxima and minima are not so pronounced, and 
the distribution of rainfall is more uniform. Shade tempera- 
ture averages 80°F and there is little variation from this 
average, minima below 70°F or maxima above 90°F not often 
being recorded. Atmospheric humidity is generally high; 
though sometimes, particularly during a dry spell, there 
is a marked drop in relative humidity in the forenoon. 
Sunshine records have only recently been started, but it 
would appear that the general average for the country will 
only be about five hours bright sunshine per day. 


Pest damage on crops can be extremely serious at times; 
observations suggest insect pests may be more serious than 
fungoid pests, though it is possible that as more intensive 
cultivation is practised fungoid pests may become a greater 
menace. Small animals, particularly rats and squirrels, are 
a major pest; and wild pigs, monkeys and deer can also do 
considerable damage. Giant snails are also becoming a 
pest of increasing importance. 


Apart from five large rubber estates, small farms are 
responsible for most of the agriculture of the country. The 
policy is to encourage the native farmer to develop the 
country’s agriculture by working a mixed system of farming, 
rather than development by the large specialised plantation. 
It is now generally agreed that some control over the farmer 
will be necessary, if progress is to be made in accordance 
with this policy, and that this control can best be exercised 
through the establishment of “group farming” units. The 
prospects for development of co-operative societies for the 
country’s rural industries are promising. 


The developmental work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been seriously hindered since the war by the acute 
shortage of trained and experienced staff. Difficulties. 
consequent on this shortage have been aggravated by the 
primitive state of the country’s communications. The 
position is still difficult but has eased somewhat since the 
establishment in 1951 with financial assistance from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund of a permanent 


Department of Agriculture Staff Training School near 
Kuching. 


Much of the Department’s efforts since the Liberation 
have been concentrated on preliminary surveys and investi- 
gation work necessitated by the dearth of previously recorded 
technical information about agricultural conditions. 
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Some development schemes have now been started and, 
considering the difficulties that have to be contended with, 
good progress is being made. Most of the schemes have been 
dependent to a considerable extent on financial assistance 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund and indeed 
without this assistance the schemes could not have been 
started. The main schemes are group wet-padi-farming pro- 
jects. All development centres throughout the country have 
become striking demonstrations of what can be achieved in 
Sarawak by stabilised intensive methods of farming as 
opposed to the shifting land robbing that is all too common 
at present; the results of this work leave little doubt that 
Sarawak could safely support a very much higher population 
than the 23 million people suggested earlier provided the 
methods advocated by the Department of Agriculture were 
widely adopted. 


The position with regard to particular crops is briefly as 
follows :— 


(1) Padi. This is the main crop. There is no doubt 
technically that Sarawak could be self-supporting in rice, its 
staple foodstuff. In fact, when prices for the main export 
products are low and there is little money available in the 
rural areas for purchase of imported rice, the country does of 
necessity approach self-sufficiency in this commodity. When, 
however, prices of export products are high (as in 1950 and 
1951 when rubber and pepper fetched record prices) interest 
in padi planting wanes, and Sarawak may become dependent 
on imports as much as half its rice requirements. 


The Government has had a padi purchasing scheme in 
operation since late 1946 and has guaranteed a minimum 
buying price for locally grown padi. For a time the scheme 
undoubtedly encouraged padi production but during the 
rubber and pepper boom most of the ground gained has 
unfortunately been lost. Now that there has been a fall 
in the price of rubber and pepper it is expected that greater 
interest will be taken by the farmers in the scheme. 


A destructive method of shifting hill or dry padi culti- 
vation, which is bringing very serious problems in its train, 
accounts for a considerable part of the padi produced; powers 
to control and rationalise this practice are now available 
under the Natural Resources Ordinance. 


Swamp or wet padi is cultivated, mainly in the deltaic 
and coastal areas. The methods employed are generally 
primitive and yields are often low. There is great scope for 
intensification of cultivation on the wet padi land, particular- 
ly as far as improved water control is concerned. Even in 
the wet season, short dry periods which can have a disastrous 
effect on the padi, are liable to occur, and provision of some 
irrigation water is generally necessary. The terrain makes 
construction of gravity fed canals generally difficult or 
impracticable, but considerable success is being obtained 
with small, diesel driven, pumping plants raising water from 
the rivers which usually flow adjacent to the padi land. 


(2) Rubber. Rubber is the chief tree crop and 
Sarawak’s most important agricultural export. It was esti- 
mated in 1941 that there were approximately 240,000 acres 
under rubber, of which 10,580 acres were on five large 
estates, the remainder being accounted for by small holdings 
each less than 5 acres in size. It is possible that the acreage 
increased during the war. Most of the acreage is occupied 
by old seedling rubber in very poor condition and must be 
regarded as a wasting asset. Technique of management, 
tapping and sheet manufacture is generally of a very low 
standard. There is now considerable interest in planting 
and replanting of rubber with high yielding material and 
suitable budwood and clonal seed are being supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture. In order to guard against 
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planting on land needed for wet padi and suitable for that 
purpose, it has again become necessary to control planting 
by reimposition of certain sections of the Rubber Regulation 
Ordinance which had been suspended in 1946. A small 
modern factory for processing latex collected from surround- 
ing smallholders has been erected near Kuching and is 
operating successfully; the success of this pilot sche 


suggests that such small centralised factories may well be the” 


problem of improving the quality of rubber exported rom 
Sarawak. 


(3) Sago. It is estimated that there are about 150,000 
acres under sago cultivation, the major part lying in the 
Mukah, Oya and Dalat regions of the Third Division and being 
worked principally by Melanaus. No detailed information 
as to the number of palms and their age and condition is at 
present available but, taking account of land under fallow 
and of land occupied by young, immature palms, it is esti- 
mated that about 75,000 acres can at present be regarded as 
under productive sago. For a time after the Liberation, 
production of sago flour was at a high level and there is no 
doubt that the plantations were in consequence overworked; 
the average quality of the product was very poor. Produc- 
tion is now more in accord with rates of regeneration and 
replanting. Since the passing of the Sago Flour (Control 
of Exports) Ordinance, 1948, export of sago flour that does 
not reach a specified minimum standard of quality has been 
prohibited; the more progressive sections of the trade have 
on the whole co-operated well and there has been some 
improvement in the general quality of the sago flour exports. 
Investigations which are being made into the technical pro- 
perties of sago flour suggest that its potentialities as a source 
of industrial starch may not yet be fully appreciated and 
the matter is being pursued. 


(4) Pepper. This was an important export product 
before the war; quality was generally good and the best 
grades commanded the highest prices offered in the world 
markets. Unfortunately most of the gardens were abandoned 
during the Japanese occupation but considerable replanting 
has taken place recently and there is little doubt that the 
number of tended vines is now at least equal to the pre-war 
total and is still increasing rapidly owing to the excellent 
prices ruling. The vines are planted in small gardens, 
frequently less than half an acre in extent; unfortunately 
most of the pepper is still cultivated under a_ pernicious 
system of shifting cultivation but it is hoped that it will be 
possible to minimise the worst effects with powers available 
under the Natural Resources Ordinance, 1950. 


(5) Coconuts. This is mainly a smallholder’s crop, 
largely confined to the First Division. The total acreage 
occupied by the crop is estimated at 21,000 acres, though 
many of the palms are known to be old and in very poor 
condition. Some copra is exported. 


(6) Tuba Root (Derris) has been cultivated in the 
past, but production and export are now small. Planting is 
being encouraged as there is a good export demand. 


(7) Gambier was an important product many years 
ago, but production is now negligible. 


(8) Pineapples of high quality and exceptional flavour 
are produced in small quantities on drained peat soils. 


(9) Tobacco. Small areas are planted by the local 


inhabitants for their own use. The quality of the product 
can be improved. 


(10) Coffee is cultivated to a small extent in plots 
adjacent to the villages. 


(11) Cocoa is not yet cultivated by farmers in 
Sarawak but some observation plots established by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture show promise, particularly on the 
better types of land. About five hundred seedlings raised 
in guarantine in Malaya from clean selected seed obtained 
from the Gold Coast and imported into Sarawak by the 
Department of Agriculture are making satisfactory progress 
and beginning to come into bearing; the trees are being 
used as the basis of a seed production station. 


(12) Fresh Fruit and Vegetables are produced near 
the towns for local consumption. Vegetable production is 
generally in the hands of Chinese gardeners. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Livestock husbandry at present plays but a small part 
in Sarawak’s rural economy. Bullocks are rarely’ seen. 
There are in the Fifth Division herds of buffaloes, estimated 
to total 5,600 head, used for meat and for cultivating the 
swamp padi fields, but elsewhere the number of buffaloes is 
negligible. Small herds of cows are kept, mainly by Indians 
near the towns. In order to meet the need for increasing 
stocks, control is now exercised over the slaughter of cows 
and female buffaloes suitable for breeding. Pigs are kept 
by Chinese smallholders and are also generally found in and 
around Dayak villages. There is scope for the development 
of pork production provided the supply of feeding stuffs can 
be improved, and this matter is being given increased atten- 
tion; some pure bred Middle Whites have been introduced 
by the Department of Agriculture and are proving very 
suitable for crossing with local pigs. Ducks are easy to 
keep and fit in well with local farming systems; farmers are 
being encouraged to keep more ducks. Some domestic fow)] 
are found in the villages, but they do not do well in Sarawak 
except in the hands of the really skilled and experienced 
poultry keeper; however some success is being obtained with 
flocks made up with Rhode Island Red day-old chicks imported 
from Australia by air. The Malays keep a few goats. 
Disease is probably an important factor limiting develop- 
ment of livestock husbandry in Sarawak and full scientific 
investigation of the matter will eventually be necessary; 
considerable success has already been obtained by inoculating 
poultry against Ranikhet disease. 


FISHERIES 


Fish forms a staple food for many of the country’s 
inhabitants, and both marine and freshwater fisheries are of 
considerable importance. Marine fishing is the main source 
of supply, most of the catch being obtained from the 
Shallow, coastal waters by Malay, Melanau, and Chinese 
(Henghua) fishermen. A surplus of certain varieties occurs. 
Production of other types which are widely consumed is 
insufficient to meet local needs and imports of dried, salted 
and canned fish are made. 


The fishing methods used along the coasts may appear 
crude to the casual observer, but anyone acquainted with sea 
fishing is soon impressed by the simplicity, ingenuity, and 
suitability for local conditions of the’ fish catching con- 
+rivances employed. The fishermen display considerable skill 
and a high standard of scamanship. A survey of local sea 
fisheries has been completed, and the results confirm that 
there are not the concentrations of fish in Sarawak waters 
to justify large scale fishing. Nor have indications yet been 
obtained of any large fish concentrations worth serious 
attention in the deeper waters further off shore. Experi- 
ments with modern temperate water methods have also 
suggested that these were unlikely to be successful in the 
local waters. However there seems to be scope for some 
mechanisation of existing local methods, and this on even 
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a limited scale might lead to self-sufficiency in home markets 
and increased exports of certain varieties. 


Improvements in the transport and marketing systems 
are possible and it is hoped to devote more attention in 
future to these aspects of the industry perhaps as subjects 
for co-operative development, 


Conditions are generally suitable for freshwater fish 
farming and some Chinese farmers successfully obtain large 
yields of fish, but unfortunately some of the most important 
species do not breed in Sarawak and fry have to be imported 
from China. Recent investigations suggest however that the 
rate of breeding, and of growth of small edible indigenous 
fish in the smaller streams, can be increased by methods that 
are cheaper and simpler than those applied in the elaborate 
fish ponds used by Chinese farmers. Feeding at selected 
points seems to increase breeding and help growth consider- 
ably, although it does not appear to be essential to the 
existence of the fish. 


FORESTRY 


Practically the whole natural vegetation of Sarawak can 
be included in the term Low Land Tropical Rain Forest if 
areas of scrub forest subject to shifting cultivation, and 
relatively small areas of poor “Moss Forest” on the exposed 
ridges of the higher hills, are omitted. The forests in 
general consist of evergreen varieties of every mixed nature; 
it is estimated that the number of indigenous tree species 
is more than 2,500, over 100 of which may occur on a single 
acre; however, not more than about 250 of these species can 
be considered of commercial importance as timber. The 
whole area of lowland tropical rain forest covers approxi- 
mately 34,000 square miles, or 72 per cent of the land area 
of the Colony. Much of this forest is still inaccessible but, 
if the internal communications of the country can be 


improved, most of it must be regarded as_ potentially 
productive. 


This great stretch of rain forest can be divided into a 
number of classes dependent mainly on soil types. The 
principal classes are described below. 


(i) Mangrove Swamps. These are tidal swamps 
situated in sheltered places at the mouths of some of the 
larger rivers. The forest is similar to other mangroves 
occurring throughout the eastern tropics and their most 
valuable products are firewood, charcoal and cutch. Their 
total area is estimated at 466 square miles, but only about 
half of this contains true mangrove, the remainder being 
occupied by nipah palm or by very poor forest in the drier 
parts of the swamp. 


(ii) Peat-Swamp Forest. The greater part of the 
coastal belt of Sarawak consists of swampy land with a deep 
peat soil. These swamps at places extend for as much as 50 
miles inland, and cover over 6,000 square miles. About 
5,770 square miles of this is forest of a very valuable type 
which, owing to its accessibility, now forms the chief source 
of the Colony’s timber supplies. Various distinct sub-types 
of swamp forest occur. Of these the most important can 
best be described as Mixed Swamp Forest, in which the 
principal timber trees are usually ramin, various species of 
meranti, medang jongkong, semayur, kapur payar and 
jelutong. Another very interesting type is alan forest, 
often almost pure and estimated to cover an area of 
approximately 800 square miles. 


(iii) “Kerangas” or “Heath Forest’. This type of 
vegetation occurs on areas of very poor, acid soil scattered 
throughout the country and probably not aggregating more 
than 3,000 square miles. Much of this forest is of very 
poor quality and even in the better parts the trees are of 
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comparatively small size. Nevertheless these forests are 
often of considerable value. In places they contain almost 
pure stands of ru ronang, which is one of the world’s best 
fuel woods; and they also carry fairly rich stands of the 
conifers bindang and sempilor, which are not otherwise 
available except on steep and inaccessible hills. 


(iv) Riparian Forest. Rather narrow strips of riverine 
alluvial soils, rarely more than half a mile wide, carry a 
special type of forest which varies mainly in accordance with 
the nature and speed of the rivers. In the upper reaches of 
fast flowing streams, the forest often consists chiefly of 
various species of engkabang, which are the main source of 
the valuable, oil-bearing illipe nut. Where the streams first 
change to comparatively slow-flowing rivers, however, the 
nature of the forest changes too, and belian usually becomes 
the most important species. Riparian forests of this type 
probably do not total more than a few hundred square miles. 


(v) Other Types. The remaining forest, covering 
about 25,000 square miles, is found on various less specialised 
soils. It is very mixed, containing a multitude of species, 
dominated, however, by those belonging to one botanical 
family, the Dipterocarpaceae. The forest is very dense, and 
the trees reach a considerable size, the forest roof being 
generally about 150 feet above the ground. Below this roof, 
formed by the larger species, there are numerous layers of 
smaller, shade-bearing trees, but small herbaceous vegetation 
is scanty because very little light reaches the ground. On 
the other hand, climbing plants such as lianes and canes, are 
fairly abundant. 


Timber production is mainly in the hands of British, 
Australian and Chinese firms, and by the end of 1951 there 
were 44 sawmills operating. Circular saws are almost 
universally used, only one mill being equipped with two 
bandsaws. Thanks mainly to the example given by the 
larger and more recently established logging companies, 
timber extraction methods continue to improve, although 
the rate of progress is retarded by the difficulty of obtaining, 
and the present high cost of such equipment as rails and 
locomotives. 


Apart from its general duty of the supervision of forest 
industries, the main task of the Forest Department at present 
is the selection and reservation’ of land to be kept under 
forest in perpetuity, both for the permanent production of 
timber and other products and for the prevention of erosion 
and floods. Under the Forestry Development Plan, which 
is aided by a Colonial Development and Welfare grant, good 
progress has been made with the constitution of permanent 
forests. By the end of 1951 a total of 6,406 square miles 
had been reserved and a further 2,132 square miles were 
in process of reservation. The Development Plan defines 
additional “zones of interest’’ totalling some 11,700 square 


miles which will in turn be examined and _ then either . 


constituted or abandoned as may be considered advisable. 


The inventory of forest resources that forms the second 
major part of the plan is being carried out by a variety of 
methods. In some parts of the country, particularly the 
peat-swamps, the work is greatly facilitated by aerial photo- 
graphs, on which the principal forest types can be easily 
detected. All that is then required is mapping from these 
photographs with adequate ground checks, and the growing 
stock is assessed by random sampling in selected areas. In 
the inland forests, on the other hand, few of the important 
types can be recognised on aerial photographs and systema- 
tic sampling, at intensities of 1 to 5 per cent, or 
even more in special cases, is usually necessary, as 
there is frequently a patch-work of various forest 
types and quality classes even in quite small areas. One 
special and urgent objective of this inventory is an assess- 
ment of remaining sources of belian, accessible supplies of 
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which are becoming scarce. Future policy with regard to 
this remarkably strong and durable timber is still doubtful 
and depends on the results of the inventory. 


Forestry research is at present concerned mainly with 
experimental plantations, with a view to the reclamation 
of impoverished soils and the rehabilitation of forests de- 
graded by shifting cultivation. Both mahogany (Swietenia 
macrophylla) and ru ronang (Casuarina sumatrana) show 
considerable promise of success despite shoot borer and 
collar weevil attack in the former’ species. The latter 
species is not a timber tree but yields firewood of a very 
high quality and may therefore be of great value in densely 
populated localities. It is still considered too early, how- 
ever, to embark on any large-scale projects of this nature, 
Trial areas have also been planted with durian (Durio sp.) 
in swamp forest near Kuching. 


A start has been made with the formation of a refer- 
ence collection of authenticated wood specimens, considered 
to be a very necessary step in view of the increasing number 
of enquiries on Sarawak timbers. A valuable nucleus for 
this was provided by a collection of 100 species, most of 
which occur in Sarawak, presented by the Forest Depart- 
ment of North Borneo. A limited number of sets of small 
hand samples are available for distribution. Steps are also 


being taken to improve the reference herbarium at Kuching 


that suffered much loss and damage during the period of 
Japanese occupation, and a considerable number of speci- 
mens were added during the year. 


A training course at Kuching for subordinate field staff 
now takes place annually and includes instruction in sur- 
veying, silviculture and identification of trees and timbers. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


The mineral resources of Sarawak comprise oil, gold, 
coal, antimony, mercury, bauxite, diamonds, limestone used 
for lime mianufactured and suitable for cement, clay used 
for bricks and tiles and some types of pottery, building stone, 
and phosphate. Small occurrences of silver, lead, copper, 
gypsum, ilmenita, zircon, and iron ore have been recorded, 
sapphires have been found, and salt is worked by native 
methods in the interior; kaolin was discovered during 1951. 
The oilfields of northeast Sarawak, and the gold in the west, 
are the mineral deposits that have received the closest 
examination, but, in common with the other minerals, much 
work remains to be done before their full potentialities are 
known. Mineral occurrences, particularly of gold, coal, 
antimony, and mercury, have been reported from a number 
of widely separated localities. 


Little was written in the past about Sarawak’s minerals, 
but they did receive attention. Between 1850 and 1900 an 
energetic search was made for deposits, particularly coal, 
also antimony, mercury, and gold. Investigations were made 
by individuals employed by private concerns as well as by 
the State Government. Unfortunately virtually none of the 
information resulting from the work was published, and 
records available are insufficient for assessing the full ex- 
tent of the investigations. Minerals have, however, played 
an important part in Sarawak’s development. From 1823, 
after the discovery that antimony ore had a ready market, 
they figured prominently in the economy. Until about 1885, 
antimony ore was generally the most important mineral pro- 
duced and, in the early days, often the leading export. 
Mercury was the leading mineral product for five of the six 
years between 1874 and 1879 inclusive, but after 1887 out- 
put declined and ten years later was negligible. Coal was 
the main mineral export between 1889 and 1898, after which 
gold took its place and headed the list continuously from 
1899 until 1920. From this time onwards oil has been the 
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leading mineral export. The relationship of mineral pro- 
ducts to the country’s total export is shown in the table 
below: 


Past Sarawak Mineral Production 


Percentage 


of Mineral Mineral Minéral exports 


Value of exports to Royalties in their order of 
Sarawak Value of exportsof paidtothe value; the most 

Year Produce Mineral Sarawak Sarawak valuable export 

exported exports produce Government is shown first 

1868 N.A. 38,001 — N.A. Antimony, quick- 
silver, gold, dia- 

- monds. 

1878 809 325 83,086 10 13,333 Antimony, quick- 
silver, gold, dia- 
monds. 

1888 1,322,325 118,915 9 8,889 Antimony, coal, 

quicksilver, gold. 

1898 3,089,017 323,230 10 10,177 Coal, antimony, 
gold, quicksilver. 

1908 5,732,723 1,177,266 21 77,367 Gold, coal, anti- 
mony, quick- 
silver. 

1918 9,221,459 N.A. — 98,109 Gold, oil, coal. 

1928 53,302,340 39,208,846 74 770.835 Onl. 

1938 23,244,666 12,482,134 54 387,636 Oil, gold, silver. 

1948 166,023,615 111,820,069 67 67,3207 Oil, gold, anti- 
mony. 


All values given in Sarawak dollars fixed at 2s. 4d. sterling since 1906. 
N.A.=not available. 


Estimated oi] royalty, and mining rents and fees; most of the oil 
exported during 1948 was produced in Brunei. 


Mining leases in 1951 totalled 25 and covered 3,939 
acres. This is the only land in the 47,000 square mile ter- 
ritory reserved for mining; the Sarawak Oilfields Limited 
has general oil rights over the whole territory. The British 
Aluminium Company Limited prospect for bauxite. Gold 
prospecting was mainly limited to the Bau District where 
tests were made by the Borneo Company Limited, Anglo 
Oriental (Malaya) Limited, and a few local Chinese pro- 
spectors. Numerous minerals occur in Sarawak but the 
present development of the country is too limited to justify 
the mining of the lower priced materials for local require- 
ments. Working difficulties, poor communications, a limited 
working population, isolated mineral occurrences, and un- 
certain markets are some of the obstacles which deter mining 
for export. However, as the territory develops, communi- 
cations improve, and a local internal market is formed, the 
country’s own mineral resources will be capable of meeting 
many of the main requirements. The coal deposits could 
probably supply most local needs likely to arise, and it is 
known that limestone exists suitable for lime and cement, 
clays for bricks, tiles and pottery, stone for roads, guano for 
fertilizers; oil and gold are already worked and occurrences 
of antimony ore, mercury ore, bauxite, ilmenite, zircon, etc. 
are known. 


Oil continues to be the most important mineral pro- 
duct; it comes from the Miri oilfield, situated on the coast 
and worked by Sarawak Oilfields Limited. Miri field is now 
over 30 years old, production by the Shell group having 
commenced in 1911. The oilfield is close to the Brunei 
border, and near the Seria field which is now the Com- 
monwealth’s biggest producer. Although Miri production is 
decreasing, the search for new oilfields was energetically 
carried out over a wide area of Sarawak. 


— EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF SARAWAK. 
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HONGKONG NOTES 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENTS 


Plans for the 16-storey building to be erected on the 
site of the former Hongkong Hotel in Pedder Street have 
been submitted to the Public Works Department. Construc- 
tion work will start within four to six months after the 
plans are approved. The height of the new building will 
be 170 feet. There will be an arcade, shops and banks on 
the ground floor and a restaurant and dance floor on the 
first floor. All: other floors will be given over to office 
accommodation. The Hongkong Land Investment & Agency 
Co., Ltd., reached an agreement with Jardine, Matheson & 
Co., Ltd. last week by which the Land Company would pur- 
chase Jardines’ property at No. 18 Pedder Street and No. 20 
Des Voeux Road, Central, for the sum of $6 million. The 
property consists of the four-storey building at the corner 
of Pedder Street and Des Voeux Road, Central, with about 
11,400 square feet of land. A condition of the proposed 
sale is that Jardine would remain as tenants in the building 
until the completion of the second section of Alexandra 
House, when they would move to temporary accommodation 
in that building. The existing building at the corner of 
Pedder Street and Des Voeux Road would then be demolished 
and the site would be re-developed as a modern office build- 
ing. After completion of the re-development, Jardine would 
occupy the greater part of the ground floor and about 31,000 
square feet on the upper floors of the new building. 


NEW STADIUM 


The $2 million Government Sports Stadium at Soo- 
kunpoo has been completed. Minor fittings have still to be 
made, but the grounds will be ready for the forthcoming 
soccer season. The running track, which encircles the soccer 
field, conforms to international requirements. The stadium 
has a seating capacity of approximately 30,000, but exten- 
sions can be made to accommodate 65,000 spectators. 


NEW FERRY 


The Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry Co.’s new vessel, the 
mv Man Cheong, was launched last week. This is the Com- 
pany’s 43rd vessel and is a sister ship of the Man Yan which 
was launched earlier this year. She is 103 feet six inches 
long and has a passenger capacity of 650 persons. Power 
is supplied by a Crossley HRL4 type Marine diesel engine 
and two auxiliary generating sets. On completion, the Man 
Cheong will join her sister ship on the Kowloon City- 
Wanchai Service which will be resumed in the near future. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The introduction to the Colony of nylon elastic yarn 
has given a considerable boost to the local knitting industry. 
Four glove factories and two hosiery works are using this 
' yarn for stretch-type gloves and socks. This yarn is also 
being used for men’s underpants and swimming trunks. An 
existing metal factory has extended its production to include 
the manufacture of plastic thread by the extrusion method 
and is using this thread to weave watch bands and belts. A 
second factory for the production of glass marbles has been 
established. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Company Limited 
made a net profit of £74,032 for 1954. A dividend of 10% 
on the deferred ordinary shares was announced. The 
Chairman, Mr. H. D. M. Barton, reported that 1954 was a very 
difficult year. There were further falls in freight rates and 
a geneal scarcity of remunerative cargoes. There was a 
welcome improvement towards the end of the year when 
cargo became more plentiful and freight rates started an 
upward trend to more satisfactory levels. There was one 
addition to the Company’s fleet during the year, this being 
the ss Hopsang for the Borneo service. On December 31, 
1954, the Company’s fleet comprised 15 ships of a total gross 
tonnage of 64,071, the average age being approximately 104 
years. The new vessel Eastern Argosy will be launched 
before the end of 1955. During the year, the Company 
decided to participate, in conjunction with the Colonial Deve- 
lopment Corporation and Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., in 
the formation of the West Indies Navigation Co. Ltd. This 
new company was formed for the purpose of operating a 
shipping service between the British Islands of the West 
Indies under a subsidy from the various Island Governments 
and with the full support of the Government of the United 
Kingdom. In its initial stages it is unlikely that there will 
be any remarkable profit or loss. The ss Wingsang was 
chosen for this new service, and re-named West Indian. 
There was no reduction in operating costs. Oil bunker prices 
remained at a high level in spite of the apparent world 
abundance of-oil. Ship overhaul and repair costs likewise 
show no signs of decreasing. 


NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


The programme to provide permanent and centralised 
accommodation for Government Departments will be taken 
a stage further with the construction of the Secretariat Wing 
of the New Government Offices in Lower Albert Road later 
this year. The entire scheme, which is being carried owt in 
three stages, involves the erection of modern buildings to 
replace premises jthat have become outdated and inadequate 
for the administrative needs of rapidly-growing Hongkong. 
The first stage of the project, comprising the construction 
of a six-storey building at the junction of Garden Road and 
Lower Albert Road, has already been completed. 

Construction work on the new building, which will be 
fully air-conditioned, starts in September and should be com- 
pleted in about a year’s time. The lay-out of the new build- 
ings has been so arranged that the many fine trees near 
the site—some said to be nearly 100 years old—will not 
be disturbed. The Secretariat Wing will be a seven-storey 
building situated at right angles to the present New Govern- 
ment Offices. The two buildings will be connected by 
through ways on each floor. Provision has been made for 
two lifts as well as the normal staircases. There will also 
be a “service” lift to facilitate the movement of mail and 
files to the various offices. Of special interest is the new 
Legislative Council Chamber, which will occupy the first 
floor of a two-storey, fan-shaped unit jutting out from the 
north end of the Secretariat Wing. Consideration has been 
given in its design to seating accommodation for Members 
of Legislative and Executive Councils as well as for the 
public and the Press. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


AMOY CANNING CORPORATION 


Canned and bottled Chinese delicacies are becoming 
increasingly popular in Europe and still maintain a market 
in America in spite of restrictions. Among many local fac- 
tories which produce these delicacies, the Amoy Canning 


Corporation is one of the best and largest. The firm was 
first established in Amoy in 1908. It transferred to Hong- 
kong twenty five years later, primarily because salt, upon 
which much of the production of soy sauce depends, was 
cheaper here. The factory occupies a site of about 500,000 
sq. ft. at Ngau Chi Wan. Apart from soy sauce, the factory 
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produces canned fruits and vegetables, canned meat and fish 
and preserved and crystallised ginger. Recently introduced 
are canned oranges and a marmalade made from these 
oranges. Approximately 270 workers are permanently em- 
ployed by the factory. The casual labour force varies from 
200-2,000. The maximum is reached in July when the can- 
ning .of laichees is in full swing. Main markets for soy 
Sauce and canned foods are in Hongkong and Southeast 
Asia, but ginger is shipped in large quantities to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. Bamboo shoots, waterchest- 
nuts and laichees are gaining popularity in overseas markets. 
Exports to the U.S.A. have suffered severely on account of 
the Foreign Assets Control Regulations. In spite of the 
difficulties, the Corporation still sends some of its products 
to the United States. The Corporation also owns factory 
at Bukit Tima, Singapore, where soy sauce is produced and 
“Green-spot” is manufactured under franchise. A_ similar 
factory will soon be opened at Kuala Lumpur. 
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CHEOY LEE SHIPYARD 


The Cheoy Lee Shipyard in Kowloon is now constructing 
a passenger and mail vessel for Brunei, a steel fishing trawler 
for Korea, six launches for HK Government, a police launch 
for Sarawak, a 25’ yacht for a private owner, a steel service 
launch and two 150-ton tankers for Shell Company, Hong- 
kong. This Shipyard is a Cantonese family firm. It was 
first established in Shanghai and moved here in 1937. They 
have been engaged in shipbuilding for over seventy years. 
The shipyard now occupies about 100,000 square feet of 
land and can build ships of up to 250 feet overall length 
of either wood or steel. A feature of this shipyard is that 
all labour is directly employed and no work is sub-contracted. 
There are two vertical electrically driven saws in the saw 
mill. The larger saw can handle timbers up to 48 inches 
in width. In the heat room, timber is stored for drying and 
quick seasoning at temperatures of 100/108°C. for periods 
of five to six days. The Yard maintains a small foundry 
in which castings of propellers up to 120 lbs. weight can 
be made. Propulsion machinery is mainly imported, but the 
Yard makes winches and auxiliary machinery. 


COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


For the week 13 to 18 June 1955 


U.S.$ 
June High Low High Low 

13 $581 580% 580% 
14 581% 581%4 58054 58014 
15 HOLIDAY 
16 581%4 580% 58014 579™% 
17 58114 580%; 58014 579% 
18 581% 58072 58014 579% 


D.D. rates: High $580% Low 579%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,250,000, 
Notes cash US$324,000, forward 
US$1,600,000, D.D. US$320,00. Mar- 
ket was deadly quiet with little trad- 
ing and slight fluctuations. In T.T. 
sector, usual sellers came from Japan 
and Korea, and buyers were gold im- 
porters and few general merchants. In 
Notes, local stock remained plentiful. 
Interest fixed was in favour of sellers 
and amounted to $4.80 per US$1,000. 
Positions figured at a daily average of 
US$3 million. In D.D., business in- 
creased somewhat on inflows of over- 
sea Chinese remittances before’ the 
Dragon Boat Festival. 


Yen and Piastre: Again there was 
no trading in forward markets. In- 
terests fixed were $10.00 per Yen 
100,000 in favour of buyers, and $2.80 
per Piastre 10,000 in favour of sellers. 
Cash quotations were $1,450-1,425 per 
Yen 100,000 and $785-755 per Piastre 
10,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates _per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 2.10-2.055, Japan 
0.01415-0.014. Highest and _ lowest 
rates per HK$ in foreign currency: 
Malaya 0.532, Indochina 12.40-12.00, 
Thailand 4.00-3.85. Sales: Pesos 390,- 


000, Yen 88 million, Malayan $330,000, 
Piastre 7 million, Baht 44 million. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
notes continued at $1.10 per Yuan. 
This low price against the official rate 
of $2.34 was unreasonable but only 
little business was transacted. Tai- 
wan Bank notes quoted $155-150 per 
thousand, and remittances at 141-140 
with only very small business done. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.64-15.60, Australia 12.22, 
New Zealand 13.45-13.43, Egypt 14.50, 
South Africa 15.48-15.45, India 1.205- 
1.20, Pakistan 1.05-1.045, Ceylon 0.97, 
Burma 0.70, Malaya 11.841-1.838, 
Canada _ 5.84-5.835, Philippines 2.135- 
2.09, Macao 1.005-1.00, Switzerland 
1.35, France 0.01555, Indonesia 0.13, 
Thailand 0.247-0.242. 


Silver Market: The market eased 
off on drops of prices in world mar- 
kets, and also by absence of buyers. 
Bar silver quoted $5.85-5.80 per tael 
with 1,000 taels transacted, $ coins 
3.75-3.72 per coin with 1,500 coins 
transacted, and 20c coins at 2.86-2.85 
per 5 coins with 3,000 coins transact- 
ed. 


Gold Market 


June High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
13 $251%4 251 261% High 
14 251% 251 
15 BOL A 
16 251% 250% Low 261 . 
17 251%4 250% 

18 251% 250% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$251 and 2514, and the highest and 
lowest were 251% and 2503. The 
market was very quiet. The Exchange 
held its annual general meeting on 
15th June and it was decided that no 
dividend will be declared, for expendi- 
ture was barely covered by income, 
though it did not show a red figure. 


The former chairman of committee, 
Mr Kwan Yuk Chi of Hang Loong 


.Bank was re-elected while Mr. Ying 


An Ting of Po Tak Bank and Mr. S. K. 
Ho of Tuck Shun Bank were elected 
vice-chairmen. Mr. Tung Chung Wai 
was elected head of the supervisory 
committee. Report of results for the 
business year was bad and no turn for 
better is expected. Future trend of 
gold prices is expected to be dull. 


Interest for change over favour- 
ed sellers and totalled 51 cents per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings amounted 
to 26,500 taels or averaged 5,300 taels 
per day. Positions figured at a daily 
average of 33,000 taels. Cash sales 
totalled 19,640 taels (3,440 taels offi- 
cially and 16,200 arranged). Imports 
were all from Macao and amounted to 
9500 taels. A shipment arrived in 
Macao of 55,000 fine ounces. Exports 
figured at 11,000 taels (5,500 to Indo- 
nesia, 4,000 to Singapore, 1,500 to 
India). Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were $12.40-12.10 and 
12.10-12.00 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. Cross rates in the Exchange 
were US$37.76-37.75. A total of 24.- 
000 fine ounces were booked from 
abroad at 37.75 C.LF. Macao. 


* * 


For the week 20 to 25 June 1955 


U.S.$ 

pe Notes Notes 
June High Low High Low 
20 $581% 580% 58014 57914 
21 581 58014 579%, 79% 
22 580% 580 579%) 578% 

23 580 579% 579 578 
24 58014 579% 579% 578% 
25 581 58014 580% 579% 


D.D. rates: High $5791, Low 677%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,770,000, 
Notes cash US$440,000, forward US$- 
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1,830,000, DD. US$410,000. The 
market was quiet but slightly easy, 
for cross rates in New York were 
rather steady, inflows of oversea Chin- 
ese remittances increased, and funds 
from Japan and Korea offered freely. 
US$ funds of a Chinese native bank 
in Hongkong were frozen by _ the 
American Government, but it is ex- 
pected there will be no effect on the 
local market. Over US$100.000 worth 
of notes and drafts were seized by the 
Philippine authorities from one smug- 
gler in Manila, and this will affect the 
D.D. sector. In the T.T. sector, funds 
from Japan and Korea were absorbed 
by gold merchants, general importers, 
and switch exchange operators. In 
the Notes market, speculative activity 
remained small, and local stock was 
large with inflows from Taiwan. Korea 
and Japan. Interest for change over 
in fictitious forward favoured sellers 
and amounted to $4.45 per US$1,.000. 
Positions taken figured at a daily 
average of US$2? million. In the D.D. 
sector, activity is expected to drop. 


and Piastre: Cash quotations 
were for Yen $1,450-1,425 per 100,000 
and for Piastre at 760-745 per 10,000; 
there was no forward trading. In- 
terests for change over were $7.06 per 
Yen 100,000, favour buyers, and 2.30 
per Piastre 10,000, favour sellers. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 2.02-1.98, Japan 
0.0143-0.01415. Highest and lowest 
per HK$ in foreign currency: Malaya 
0.532, Indochina 12.80-12.70, Thailand 
4.00-3.85. Sales: Pesos 340,000, Yen 
95 million, Malayan $420,000, Piastre 
8 million, Baht 6 million. The market 
seemed to be more active as oversea 


Chinese remittances were at peak 
level. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
notes quoted $1.10 per Yuan, while 
Taiwan Bank Dollar notes $152-146 


thousand and remittances at 142- 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.65-15.58, Australia 12.22, 
New Zealand 13.45-13.42, Egypt 14.50, 
South Africa 15.46-15.43, India 1.1825- 
1.1775, Pakistan 1.055-1.035, Ceylon 
0.97, Burma 0.70. Malaya 1.84-1.839, 
Canada 5.84-5.825, Philippines 2.145- 
2.11, Macao 1.005-1.00, Switzerland 
1.35, France 0.015525-0.0155, Indo- 
nesia 0.13, Thailand 0.247-0.244. 


Silver Market: The market was 
very quiet; no enquiry by exporters. 
Bar silver quoted $5.80-5.78 per tael 
with 1,000 taels traded, $ coins 3.70 


per coin with 1,200 coins traded, and 
20c coins 2.88-2.85 per five coins. 


Gold Market 


June High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
20 $251% 250% 261% High 
21 251% 250% 

22 251% 25054 
23 250% 250% Low 260% 
24 250% 250% 
25 251%, 2507. 


The opening and closing prices were 
both at $2514, and the highest and 
lowest were 2514 and 2508. The 
market was very quiet with tradings 
confined between importers and expor- 
ters. It looked as if this market is now 
being operated for the sake of smug- 
glers, for speculative activity practical- 
ly ceased, and exports and imports were 
all illegal. A big quantity of about 
6,000 taels was seized by the local au- 
thorities, and these were unclaimed and 
said to be from Australia. Some 
members of the Exchange were of the 
opinion that if the local Government 
would not consider freeing gold import 
and export, the Exchange _ should 
change into a fictitious gold market 
working on the basis of US$, just like 
what they traded in pre-war days on 
double eagles, thus it would be in fact 
a fictitious forward market for US$ in 
T.T. deliveries. But as US$ T.T. rates 
were of little change in the last few 
months, this suggestion, if materialised, 
would not stimulate the business in the 
Exchange. The future of the Ex- 
change depends on financial changes 
of the World and local business con- 
ditions, artificial boostings will be 
fruitless. 


Interest for change over favour- 
ed sellers and totalled 95 cents per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings amounted 
to 29.400 taels or averaged 4,900 taels 
per day, and positions taken figured at 
a daily average of 31,000 taels. Cash 
sales totalled 16,340 taels. of which 
3.140 taels listed and 13,200 taels ar- 
ranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and amounted to 8,500 taels. 


Exports figured at 11,000 taels (8,000 


to Indonesia, 2,500 to Singapore. 500 
to Indochina). Differences paid for 
local and Macao .99 fine were $12.10 
and 12.00 respectively per tael of .945 
fine. Cross rates worked in the Ex- 
change were US$37.76-37.75, and a 
total of 17,600 fine ouncés were con- 
tracted at 37.75 C.LF. Macao. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Monday: On the opening day of the 
week’s trading, the market was active 
and turnover amounted to $2.16 mil- 
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lion. Interest was well spread, with 
Lands and Utilities attracting most at- 
tention. Banks and Insurances were 
enquired for and a fair business was 
reported in both. Prices on balance 
showed further improvement and the 
market closed firm. Tuesday: The 
market was again active with Lands 
registering further gains under strong 
demand. There was also some brisk 
trading in Wheelocks which reached the 
$8 mark. H.K. Banks were in demand 
and changed hands at $1,700. Cements 
yielded ground on light scale  profit- 
taking. Lane, Crawfords advanced to 
$304 on the dividend announcement 
of $3 per share free of tax. Elsewhere 
prices were well maintained and the 
undertone remained steady to firm. 
The day’s turnover amounted to $2.04 
million. Wednesday: Although less 
active the market ruled steady through- 
out the half day session and further 


gains were registered in Lands, 
Wheelocks, Lane Crawford’s’ and 
Hotels... Elsewhere prices were well 


maintained and improved slightly under 
the firm undertone. The rubber section 
was quiet but steady. The half day’s 
turnover amounted to $920,000. Thurs- 
day: Trading was extremely active and 
interest widespread. There was _ fur- 
ther brisk trading in Land shares when 
12,000 shares changed hands. However, 
at the close, shares were on offer at the 
lowest level of the day. Wheelocks 
forged steadily ahead to $84 with ap- 
proximately 36,000 shares changing 
hands. Realties also improved frac- 
tionally under fresh buying enquiry. 
There were good buyers for Utilities 
which all showed improvement in the 
general upward trend. The _ rubber 
section was also particularly active 
with prices hardening in sympathy on 
higher advices from Singapore for the 
raw material. Amalgamated and Rub- 
ber Trust . led this field with over 
100,000 shares of the former changing 
hands between $2.025 and $2.05. The 
undertone at the close was very steady; 
the turnover amounted to $2.7 million. 
Friday: After a week of marked activi- 
ty during which there was an allround 
improvement in prices, trading on the 
closing day was quieter although rates 
were well maintained. There was a 
slight recession in Lands’ as buyers 
paused to examine the announcement 
of the proposed new issue. Utilities 
were firmer with the majority tacking 
on minor gains. Cements again found 
good support and moved fractionally 
higher, other issues were dull but the 
undertone was steady at the close. 
The market closed at noon for the an- 
nual Dragon Boat Festival. The half 
day’s turnover amounted to $970,000. 
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| 
NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


Established 1863. 
The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds ......... » $3,200,000. 
SHIPPING 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. IMPORT & EXPORT 
AGENCY OF 
“THE EAST ASIATIC co..LTD. 
Netherlands:— Sumatra:— Lombok:— HEAD OFFICE COPENHAGEN. 
| ENS BUILDING. 28° FLOOR. HONGKONG. 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan QUE TELS.. 54113-34114, 
CABLES: ORIENT. 
Rotterdam Medan Hebehene. PO BOX 835. 
Java:— Japani— Branches 
Telok Betong London, Saigon, Santos, 
Djakarta Tokie Hamburg, Manila, Recife, 
Djakarta Gambir Kobe it Cebu, Joinville, | 
enoa, Tabaco Buenos Ai 
B 
endeng Bandjermasin Osaka Madras, Davao, Asuncion, 
| Malang (Sub-Agency) Bombay, Shanghai, Encarnacion, 
Poatianak Calcutta, Tokyo, Durban, 
ae Singapore. Karachi, Osaka, Cape Town, 
Semarang Rangoon, Sydney, Johannesburg, 
Surabaya Celebes:— ie Singapore, Melbourne, Port Elizabeth, 
; Kuala Lumpur, San Francisco, Salisbury, 
Tjirebon Makassar Bangkok Malacca, — New York, Mombasa, | 
Representatives in London and New York. Seramban, Portland, Nairobi, 
Correspondents throughout the world. Klang, Vancouver, Kampala, 
Banking business of every kind transacted. Kisumu, 
Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, . 
ant: Bangkok, Sao Paulo, Sekondi, 
H. Sardeman, Other territories covered through 
Manager. Agents and Associated Companies. e 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of the | 
| HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | 
HONG KONG 
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Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
TOURIST SERVICE— *1366©2 


More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE . 


— SOUTH AFRICA AND 
sO UTH AM ER ICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJIALENGKA, 
STRAAT BA.I, ete. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


Whe. | West Af fay Destinations 
anbor/ BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 
Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering | 


limited attractive passenger accommodation 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American's new 
o tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. AN D PA LEMBANG 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers” across the Regular Monthly Sailings 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight To 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, | APORE, AND INDON ESIA (WA 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 5 NG NORTHCOAST PORTS AND VA 
TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong MACASSAR) 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the “TJIWANGI"/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month 


Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALD 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency Special Holiday Fares 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oi! tanks, 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong and strongroom compartments available 


Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 
Agents for: | 


*Trade-Mark, HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Pan A ing 
on American Wor Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong. Japan. Philippines, Indonesia, 


WORLD’S MOST Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
FAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Ran American Yorld Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liabilite Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


| 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


ay 
Established 1832 


AUSTRALIA 


land of variety and hospitality 


Fastest way to a holid 
in 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 4 
Prince Line Limited 
FLY in only 2 days Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 


Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 


— by Qantas Airliner Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Spend less time flying to spend more time enjoying 


Australia’s countless tourist attractions. QANTAS Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

fast, 4-engined airliners fly you from Hong Kong Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

to Sydney in only 2 days. Prompt air connections Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
to Pacific Islands and New Zealand. Enjoy Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

wherever you fly by QANTAS, the advantages of Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

35 years flying experience. The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Consult your Travel Agent for full details. | Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD.. in assoc. with B.O.A.C. and TEAI | HONGKONG AIRW AYS LI MITED 


Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. Telephone 27794, 59161 
and all leading Travel Agents 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


| 
FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
ae \ 
. 
| 
| 


MAERSK LINE] 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


_ General Agents. U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW FORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE 


PHILADEEPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
. MS. “OLGA MAERSK” ......... .... July 2 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... July 17 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” .... ... .... Aug. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “HULDA MAERSK” ..... .... .... June 30 
M.S. “LAURA MAERSK” ........... July 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK”... .... July 7 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Aug. 11 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... July 14 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... July 29 

Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 

_ Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan 

M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... July 7 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C.  Tel:.20461 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via-other ports to . 
load/discharge cargo 


DODWELL COMPANY 


‘LTO. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK, 


P.O> Box No. 36 


BUILDING 
HONG KONG 
Tokens No. 28021 


I Shipping oni 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration. 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA. 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
“YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
‘NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business suspended, . 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


_.Gardner Diesel_Engines, Lid., Vancouver. _ 
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TRADE OF HONGKONG IN FEBRUARY 
AND FOR THE FIRST TWO MONTHS OF 1955 


Report by Department of Commerce & Industry of Hongkong Government 


Hongkong’s trade during February 
totalled $489.6 million which- was $83.9 
million (20.7%) higher than the total 
for February, 1954. For the first two 
months of the year there was a totai 
increase of $132.9 million (15.2%) 
over the figure for the same period in 
1954. The February total, however, 
showed a drop of $28.9 million from 
the figure for January. This was due 
entirely to the shorter month. There 
were marked increases for Thailand 
($10.5 million), Indonesia ($5.8 mil- 
lion) and Belgium ($5.5 million), and 
large decreases for the United Kingdom 
($18.3 million), China ($16.8 million) 
and Western Germany ($8.9 million). 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Both imports and exports were lower. 
The decrease of $16.7 million in im- 
ports was due to lower purchases of 
text.le yarns ,and fabrics, transport 
equipment and non- -electrical machinery. 
Export items which showed drops in- 
cluded: coffee, tea, cocoa and spices. 


TRADE WITH MAINLAND CHINA 


Imports further declined by $10.4 
million to $61.4 million. This brings 
the value of imports back to where 
they were at the end of November, 
1954. Principal items which showed 
decreases included live animals, meat 
and meat preparations, fruits and 
vegetables. Exports declined by $6.4 
million. The fairly large increase in 
the export of manufactured fertilizers 
and textile fibres was not sufficient to 
offset the considerable drop in the ex- 
port of dye'ng, tanning and colouring 
materials and other items. 


TRADE WITH THAILAND 


This showed an increase in value both 
ways. The improvement in imports of 
$7.9 million was almost entirely due to 
heavy rice shipments which increased 
from $6.6 million to $15.5 million. Ex- 
ports were up by $2.5 million, the main 
item being clothing. 


TRADE WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


The value of imports of dyeing, tan- 
ning and colouring mater-als, which re- 
corded a gain of $1.2 million in January, 
fell sharply by $8.0 million. 


TRADE WITH BELGIUM 


Imports increased by nearly 100% 
to the total value of $13.2 million, main- 
ly due to a rise of $7.6 million in the 
value of manufactured fertilizers. 


TRADE WITH MALAYA 


There was a slight increase in the 
value of imports ($1.6 million) but ex- 
ports dropped by $5.4 million, the main 
items being fruits, vegetables and 
furniture. 


TRADE WITH INDONESIA 


Imports increased by $3.2 million, 
the main item being mineral fuels and 
lubricants. Exports also registered a 
slight improvement ($2.6 million) 
mainly due to increased purchase of 
textile yarns and fabrics. 


TRADE CONTROL RELAXATIONS 


A relaxation in Import licensing pro- 
cedure was introduced on February 25 
allowing for watches and watch move- 


ments to be imported under Open 
General Licence No. 1. In addition, 
import licensing control over goods 


(other than strategic goods or items 
requiring a licence under a specific 
order) originating in the following 
monetary areas was removed :—Be'gian 
Monetary Area, Italian Monetary Area, 
Portuguese Monetary Area, Switzerland 


and Liechtenstein. 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL EXPORTS 


Exports of commodities including 
minerals produced in Hongkong 
amounted to a total value of $55.7 
million in February. Despite the 
shorter month this was approximately 
the same as that for the _ previous 
month. This figure represents 28.6% 
of the Colony’s total exports as against 
27.1% for the previous month. Among 
the countries which bought HK pro- 
ducts, Indonesia increased from $4.9 
million to $7.7 million, while the United 
Kingdom declined from $11.4 million 
to $10.2 million. The following figures 
illustrate the trend in the export of 
HK products during the first two months 
of 1955 with comparative figures for 
1954: 


1955 1954 
January 
HK$ 55,520,827 HK$ 53,692,991 
February 
55,747,608 47,695,663 


Total HK$111,268,435 HK$101,388,654 


Following complaints from local 
merchants that the authorities in the 
Belgian Congo had suspended import 
licences for goods exported from Hong- 
kong, enquiry elicited the fact that 
licensing of imports from Hongkong 
has now been made conditional upon 
exportation of Belgian Congo products 


> 
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on a barter compensation basis. Re- 
presentations have been made with a 
view to obtaining modification of these 
restrictions. At the request of the 
Philippines Consulate, it was agreed 
that from February, 25, 1955, a copy of 
all applications for Hongkong Govern- 
ment Certificates of Origin for exports 
to the Philippines would be forwarded 
to the Consulate. 

There have been several changes re- 
cently in the documentary requirements 
for goods manufactured in Hongkong 
and exported to France and French 
overseas territories. The principal re- 
quirement is that Hongkong Govern- 
ment Certificates of Origin must be 
provided and must bear a special en- 
dorsement certifying that the goods 
concerned have a minimum British Em- 
rire cost content of 50 per cent. 


RESERVED COMMODITIES 


During January and February 35,980 
tons of edible rice were imported into 
the Colony, mostly from Siam. There 
were also substantial imports from 
mainland China. The selling prices of 
all rice declined during the month and 
the average price for the month was 
about $2.50 per picul less than in 
January; replacement prices were 
steady. A total of 45,240 tons of coal 
arrived in the Colony between January 
1 and the end of February. The De- 


partment relinquished the major por- . 


tion of the former Government coal 
yards at Lai Chi Kok and Quarry Bay 
in favour of registered coal stock- 
holders, who now hold areas within the 
yards on temporary permit. As from 
February 11, frozen or chilled beef, 
mutton and pork (including veal, lamb 
and all offals) were added to the list 
of commodities scheduled under the 
Importation and Exportation (Reserved 
Commodities) Regulations, 1954. At 
the end of the month, arrangements 
had been made for the sale of all 
Government meat stocks to six firms 
who are being registered as stockholder/ 
importers of frozen meat. 


DETAILS OF IMPORTS 


The total value of imports at $294.5 
million dropped from the _ previous 
month’s total of $314.0 million by 
$19.5 million (6.2%) but exceeded the 
value of $229.5 million for the corres- 
ponding month in 1954 by $65.0 million 
(28.3%). Principal countries which 
showed declines were the United King- 
dom ($16.7 million), China ($10.4 mil- 
lion) and Western Germany ($8.6 
million). Marked increases were re- 
corded for Thailand ($7.9 million) and 
Belgium ($6.4 million). The principal 
items which registered drops were 
dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 


from $19.7 to $7.3 million; transport 
equipment from $9.6 to $5.7 million; 
fruits and vegetables from $19.7 to 
$15.4 million; meat and meat prepara- 
tions from $4.9 to $1.1 million; live 
animals, chiefly for food from $14.7 to 
$11.2 million; textile yarns and fabrics 
from $47.1 to $44.2 million; non-elec- 
trical machinery from $9.1 to $6.4 mil- 
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lery from $5.4 to $3.1 million; and 
coffee, tea, cocoa and spices from $6.5 
to $4.3 million. Imports of cereals 
and cereal preparations increased from 
$14.0 to $24.6 million; manufactured 
fertilizers from $4.0 to $12.3 million; 
mineral fuels, lubricants and related 
materials from $6.6 to $12.4 million; 
and oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 


lion; silver, platinum, gems and jewel- from $4.3 to $7.2 million. For the 
| IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 
February, Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 
Country 1955 1955 1954 
_ Merchandise HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Africa, Central (British) ............ 66,961 357,932 2,257,262 
Africa, East (British) .................. 2,563,889 5,914,493 1,841,702 
African Countries, Other ............ 364,420 2,137,889 4,138,483 
142,152 190,803 4,276 
America, South (excluding Argen- 
Asian Countries, Central ............ 91,500 91,500 — 
Australia 7,321,1 13 15,829, (40 12,934,1 23 
463,739 705,353 1,869,410 
13,210,238 20,024,228 22,510,293 
BOrned; 2,763,932 5,124,050 4,579,924 
British Commonwealth, Other 81,200 221,069 61,545 
2,225,473 3,406,764 1,596,076 
4,121,408 7,398,729 9,798,024 
245,749 290,741 2,152,832 
1,163,757 1,906,213 2,967,954 
European Countries, Other .......... 637,061 051,210 1,328,265 
3,851,210 8,349,601 4,470,957 
Germany (Western) .................. 9,915,901 28,422,314 27,329,010 
India 6,223,254 9,750,308 9,195,999 
1,795,993 4,940,693 4,296,995 
5,460,405 7,695,309 6,433,884 
Italy ; 5,557,402 7,898,307 3,865,174 
36,087,920 73,222,483 47,332,400 
5,830,628 11,215,936 9,478,836 
Middle and Near East Countries 2,563,044 3,987,621 2,689,689 
5,851,534 11,446,598 12,750,198 
39,369 72,508 435,920 
2a 174,790 1,156,758 1,788,431 
| Oceania, British ............ 11,400 113,456 61,623 
Oceania, United States ............. 49,213 140,345 311,720 
2,000 67,100 71,935 
ESS EO 421,727 780,951 730,965 
1,526,573 2,905,408 2.852.025 
8,328,987 16,501,220 14,072,871 
18,457,079 28,973,449 10,442,385 
72,740 215,540 16,000 
West Indies; British ...................... 7,400 12,600 14,820 
Total Merchandise ................ 294,526,708 608,525,001 498,496,451 
Total Gold and Specie .......... 48,508,751 75,580,400 56,818,378 
343,035,459 684,105,401 555,314,829 
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March 2A. 1955 ; 


first two months of 1955 the total value 
of imports was $608.5 million repre- 
senting an increase of $110.0 million 
(22.1%) over the total of $498.5 mil- 
lion for the corresponding period in 
1954. 


DETAILS OF EXPORTS 
The total value of exports at $195.1 


than the total: of $204.5 million for the 
previous month. However, when com- 


‘pared with $176.2 million for the cor- 


responding month in 1954 there was an 
increase of $18.9 million (10.7%). 
Countries which showed large decreases 
were China ($6.4 million) and Malaya 
($5.4 million). On the other hand 
Indonesia, Thailand and Formosa im- 


million 


was $9.4 million (4.6%) less_ 


proved by $2.6 million, $2.5 million and 


466,973,985 


433,304,515 


EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 
February, Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 
Country 1955 1955 1954 
Merchandise HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Africa, Central (British) = 1,510,565 3,370,226 2,289,736 
Africa, East (British) 2,609,564 6,427,061 8,354,772 
2,114,674 4,819,801 3,950,036 | 
Africa, West (British) 4,981,404 9, 407,858 4,921,023 
African Countries, Other 4,151,201 8,622,576 6,409,862 
America, Central ...... 1,227,309 2,924,895 2,419,116 
America, South (excluding Argen- 
tina and NS 1,216,765 . 2,469,536 1,493,067 
62,786 139,536 91,769 
Asian Countries, Central .............. 79,127: 94,501 150,903° 
3,455,436 7,404,710 6,400,237 
658,185 2,253,749 1,111,982 
Borneo, North 1,991,215 4,166,612 3,625,600 | 
— 3,710 4387 
British Commonwealth, ‘Other .... 1,958,418 4,074,649 3,077,012 
762,800 1,883,191 1,036,474 | 
796,621 1,032,740 588,220 | 
454,617 729,460 272,048 
European Countries, Other .......... 94,484 230,028 135,726 | 
Formosa ...... 5,027,716 7,537,566 16,478,633 | 
1,249,472 2,525,690 2.629.640 | 
Germany (Western) _..................... 2,458,629 5,253,504 4,639,256 
Indochina... 2,983,312 6,579,146 5,886,624 | 
Indonesia __........ 11,828,597 21,067,693 34,856,741 
209,890 506,684 678,969 | 
28,028,201 61,475,782 54,054,026 
Middle and Near East Countries 2,137,976 4,330,970 2,550,376 
1,450,331 3,472,120 1,699,571 
232,813 643,723 459.851 
Oceania, British ..... a 567,274 883,182 531,975 
Oceania, United ire... 1,860,599 4,127,789 2,019,702 
a 5,479,762 10,421,217 6,926,385 
9,800,957 17,063,690 21,928,317 
United Kingdom ..... 18,809,727 39,258,755 32,213,160 
Weat Indies, British .....:............... 1,190,793 2,185,770 1,207,885 
Total Merchandise ................ 195,074,783 399,533,253 376,602,731 
Total Gold and Specie .......... 47,799,373 67,440,732 56,701,784 
Grand Total ... re 242,874,156 
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$2.5 million, respectively. The 
cipal items which registered de- 
clines were dyeing, tanning and 
colouring materials from $17.2 to 
$6.4 million; fruits and vegetables 
from $14.5 to $11.6 million; and 
coffee, tea, cocoa and spices from $5.2 
to $3.2 million. Exports of manufac- 
tured fertilizers increased from $3.9 to 
$10:3 million; clothing from $19.6 to 
$22.4 million; and textile fibres from 
$4.3 to $7.9 million. For the first two 
months of this year exports amounted 
to a total value of $399.5 million as 
against $376.6 million for the corres- 
ponding period in 1954 representing an 
increase of $22.9 million (6.1%). 


prin- 


DETAILS OF HONGKONG 
PRODUCTS 


Exports which exceeded $4 million 
are listed below with figures for major 
markets: 


Total Exports 


Commodity February, 1955 Major Markets 
HK$ in $ million 
Cotton piece 
goods 14,553,806 United Kingdom 5.6 
[ndonesia 3.8 
Cotton yarns 7,567,110 Korea 2.4 
[ndonesia 2.2 
Burma 1.3 
Cotton singlets 5,382,977 Malaya 2.7 
indonesia 1.0 
Thailand 0.7 
Footwear 5,346,245 United Kingdom 3.0 
Canada 0.7 
Household 
utensils of 
iron and steel, 
enamelled 4,980,447 Br. West Africa 1.2 
Africa (exclud- 
ing British 
Territories) 1.1 
Shirts 4,552,449 United Kingdom 0.9 
Br. East Africa 0.8 
Br. West Africa 0.7 
Malaya 0.4 
Thailand 0.4 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


The total of 14,721 Certificates of 
Origin and Imperial Preference Certi- 
ficates (including Forms 120A, altera- 
tions and certified copies) issued dur- 
ing the month consisted of: 


No. of 

Certs. 
Certificates of Origin ................ 7,423 
Comprehensive Certificates of 

Tourist Comprehensive Certifi- 

Gren .................... 1,323 
Gift Plan Comprehensive Certi- 

Reates of Origin ................... 36 
Imperial Preference Certificates 5,002 
Letters of Support ................ 20 


The value of exports under these 
certificates totalled $42,312,146. 
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HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


Country 


Africa, Central 
(British) 
Africa, East (Bri- 
tish) 
Africa, South 
Africa, West 


African 


America, Central ...... 


America, South (excl. 
Argentina and 


Asian Countries, 

Australia 
Belgium 
Borneo, North .__. 
British Common- 

wealth, Other 


Burma 

Canada 
Ceylon 

Denmark 

Egypt 


European Countries, 
Other 


Formosa 
France 


Germany (Western) 


Indochina 
Indonesia 


and Near 
East Countries .... 
Netherlands 
New Zealand _.......... 
Norway 
Oceania, British 
Oceania, United 
States . 
Oceania, 
Pakistan . 
Philippines 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
West Indies, British 


n.eé.s. 


February, 
1955 
HK$ 
897,080 


1,527,194 
1,347,197 


2,926,233 


2,200,109 
622,623 


747,131 


33,480 
1,104,610 
148,464 
609,223 


871,485 
2,287,319 
820,921 
369,918 
142,905 
52,168 


13,037 
65,752 
139,122 
128,272 
1,017,043 
784,962 
7,702,038 
4,934 
567,767 
3,024,516 
277,172 
6,875,744 


758,824 
114,423 
225,255 

4,176 
264,225 


151,517 
182,376 
6,100 
1,599,772 
38,850 
13,371 
3,550,740 


10,168,093 


814,681 
546,786 


Jan./Feb. 
1955 


HK$ 
1,894,458 


3,393,633 
3,379,639 


5,843,803 


4,610,580 
1,543,473 


1,578,125 


39,130 
2,110,139 
327,287 
1,195,772 


1,838,445 
5,139,685 
1,856,060 
717,943 
189,209 
95,549 


16,221 
145,148 
360,188 
401,480 

1,310,121 
1,472,027 


12,582,842 


60,911 
990,223 
6,022,266 
509,132 


13,255,521 


1,487,669 
333,533 
447,395 

48,692 
430,798 


354,491 
351,970 
599,015 
3,715,477 
131,584 
38,509 
6,161,602 


21,546,318 


1,674,654 
1,067,718 


Jan./Feb. 
1954 
HK$ 

1,502,906 


5,156,323 
2,679,289 


3,485,144 


2,510,825 
1,207,252 


919,598 


33,459 
2,491,735 
357,762 
870,428 


1,405,606 
1,269,218 
834,969 
594,266 
102,915 
147,570 
14,295 


8,393 
274,772 
14,001 
82,619 
428,598 
488,129 


28,873,907 


29,551 
607,737 
4,740,743 
562,076 


11,193,592 


1,271,178 
168,601 
249,235 
137,946 
302,770 


377,268 
160,328 
2,421,152 
1,940,770 
125,707 
46,182 
9,874,535 
24,468 
9,315,921 
1,467,362 
617,553 


55,747,608 111,268,435 101,388,654 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


EXPORTS, BY COMMODITIES 


Commodity February, Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 
1955 1955 1954 
Fish, fish products, HK$ HK$ HK$ 
crustacea and mol- 

luscs airtight 

containers ............ 95,209 158,406 113,440 
Fruits and fruit peel, 

preserved or pre- | 

1,113,745 2,097,411 1,157,598 
Fruit juices, unfer- 

mented eae 13,617 38,122 12,841 
Non-alcoholic beve- 

rages and waters 

(not including fruit 

or vegetable juices) 50,862 117,747 214,406 
Beer (including ale, 

stout, porter) and 

other fermented 

cereal beverages .. 36 5,328 2,450 
Cigarettes ee 48,420 91,657 128,181 
Iron ore and concen- 

trates (except pyrites 

449,313 625,159 601,440 
Tungsten ore (wol- 

framite) and con- 

centrates ad — 37,699 36,086 
Seagrass 3,889 19,374 39,440 
Lacquers and var- 

nishes ie i 164,982 341,945 470,726 
Prepared paints, ena- 

mels, and mastics, 

Cotton yarns ............ 7,567,110 15,183,191 15,958,770 
Cotton piece goods .. 14,553,806 29,265,663 27,410,055 
Towels, not embroi- 

Bed linen, table linen 

and toilet linen 

(including towels), em- 

527,945 1,369,978 888,881 
Cement ; 462,842 993,398 678,793 
Iron and steel bars 

and rounds .......... 191,340 492,938 304,273 
Household utensils of 

iron and _ steel, 

enamelled _............ 4,980,447 9,827,066 7,722,358 
Household utensils of 

aluminium ............ 392,074 999,750 805,113 
Torch batteries ........ 712,934 1,303,145 895,088 
Torch bulbs  ............ 367,948 826,924 561,909 
Electric torches ...... 3,931,336 8,185,981 5,345,032 
Lanterns, metal ...... 666,722 1,567,491 1,338,479 
Cotton singlets 000eccce 5,382,977 8,961,500 10,917,808 
Underwear and night- 

wear, embroidered 160,460 295,323 292,593 
Shirts 2 4,552,449 8,678,516 8,645,915 
Outerwear, embroi- 

desad 488,227 948,511 1,506,156 
Articles of clothing 

(e.g., handkerchiefs, 

shawls, etc.), embroi- | 

146,232 306,492 334,424 
5,846,245 12,179,648 10,241,152 
Matches 433,024 842,969 229,671 
Plastic articles ........ 613,515 1,050,224 909,205 
Vacuum fflasks and 

jugs, complete 583,976 1,015,758 931,015 

55,747,608 111,268,435 101,388,654 


= 


} 


